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THE TEACHER'S DIARY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
FOLLOW-UP WORK | 
CLairn S. Wi MAN 

New Jersey State Normal School, Paterso 


\ srupy of current literature indicates that there have been various | 
wsals and suggestions for integrating the pre-service traming of a | 
o her in-service functioning after graduation. In general there 
or, been no satisfactory technique Lol effecting this desir | Integration. 
“4 vencies and instruments used in a program of following up grad 
; ave not been validated. rhe techniques used in follow-up work ven- j 
~ ake the torm ol rating sheets and questionnaires that ar filled j 
ol the end of a teaching py riod, and the teacher whose work is being 
ch dered does not participate in the appraisal 
nla, 
! purpose of this studv 1s to Investigate the possibilities with an 
which would ereate a situation whereby the beginning teacher 
present to the teacher training institution her own point of view 


dine hel probl His. 7 11S agency should meet thre following require 


1. The teacher herself, rather than the supervising official, must ren 


der the report to the teacher training imstitution. 


The report must be an immediate appraisal and evaluation while 


thie problems and experiences are still instead ot port 


at the end oft The school vear when the teacher has elt er solved 


7? & 


difficulties or, heea ise of her to do so. Hus possibly he. 
come discouraged or been dismissed 
\nother requirement is that all these pertinent records and. re- 


ports should have as their goal a finer and closer spirit of eo- 


Operation and understanding between principals, training teach 
a ers, beginning teachers, and the teacher traiming institntion 
a- The material pore sented in this article is the aecount of an exper 
ee n which the teacher's diary was ised in a follow up program The 
ere referred to was a report wrilten by the beginning teacher at 


nd of each day and mailed to the follow-up worker at the norma! 


| 
| 
nis: 
ol. 
Y 
: 
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The specific objectives in the study were these: 

1. To establish rapport between the teacher in serviee and 
teacher training institution. 

2. To assist the beginning teacher in service to effect a happy) 

efficient adjustment of her general working conditions: to 


for the most part, ordinary school conditions. 

3. To aid the teacher in adjusting herself to the life of the 
munity. 

4. Toimprove the general morale of the beginning teacher in ser 

o. To secure reliable and adequate information useful in ady 
the beginning teacher in service and in matters relative to 
mediate self-improveme nt in methods, discipline, ete. 

6. To aid in Sy cifie problems involving matters of professiot 
ethies. 

7. To secure reliable and adequate information useful in ad\ 
beginning teachers in service in regard to questions about ¢| 
ot position or resignation. 

S. To aid the teacher in matters pertaining to references and t 
ing materials. 

9. To locate and define teaching difficulties under ordinary s 
conditions. 

10. To discover needs ot individual school S\ stems and matte 
local character significant for the selection and supply of ca: 
dates for that loeality. 

1l. To see that spt cial abilities of beginning teachers are recog) 
by their local supervisory ofticials. 

12. To secure information which will be helpful to the teacher 
ing institutions in the revision of its eurriculum. 


The number of teachers participating was thirty and the total 
ber ot problems presented was 5950. These problems could easi| 
classified in many and various ways but the classifieation finally ad 
was that which seemed to render greatest assistance in the realizatir 


the objectives as given. The categories for classification were: 


Definitions and Illustrations of Categories Used in the Classificat 
Direct References Found in the Diaries. 
1. Pupil Control. Broadly speaking, management: i.e., securing 
maintaining codperative working relationships with the p 
apart from those involved in instruction. 

2. Techniques Mentioned. Any reference to a procedure, met! 


way of functioning in any school duties. This includes refer 


or 
| 
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to the way of teaching any subject and method or way of handling 
any problem of discipline or control. 

Subjeet Matter (any school subject). This category includes any 
reference to a school subj et or instructional activity when spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

Relationships Directly Involving the Principal, Teachers, Par 
ents, and Others, Excluding Pupils. This category includes any 
contacts and associations directly involving any members of school 
personnel, including the community, apart from classroom instruc- 
tion itself. 

Well-Being and Reactions to Work. Any direct reference of the 
teacher to physical or mental well-being or lack thereof, or any 
reactions to work. 

School Set-Up, Materials, Equipment, Organization or Adminis- 
tration. Direct references to equipment, organization or adminis- 
tration of se} ool. This category does not inelude any organization 
within the class which the teacher herself may have made a part 
of her classroom procedure or technique. It ineludes such items 
as supplies, mate rials, equipment and organization determined by 
the authority or direction of some person other than the teacher. 
Activities of Follow-Up Work. This category includes any refer- 
ence to the activities of the follow-up worker in his relationship to 
the graduates of the normal school. It ineludes references to letters, 
telephone ealls, observations, visits and conferences, 

Pre-service Education and Training. Any reference in the diary 
to the edueation or training given to the teacher herself or to the 
group of students at the normal school before the teacher started 
her work under contract. 

Items Diffieult To Classify. Any direct reference which does not 
seem to fit readily into the eight categories used in the classifiea 


tion. 


e pereent ot dire et reference in the daily reports for each eategory 


en was as follows: 


28% 
>. Well being... ............... 11% 


‘ 
S. Pre-service ed. and training.... 1&0 


9. Items Dif. to classify (% 


7 
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b 
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) e question 
by it that 
ful to the beginning 


to test more complet 


lestionnaire wi 


presented to all teae 
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reports, the chief administrative « 
whers gave a 100 percent affil 
normal school att 

acner 


ic valu 


chers who had 
ticipated in the exp riment \ 100 pereent affirmative response 
received en ot the follow rq lestions 

Do. 1 feel that Keeping diary covering your school experie? 
is one good wa » keep in touch with your normal school? 

2. Do you feel that the Normal School can help you to become a m 

feachel by direct fonehn with you after 
vraduate 

. Tf you were b ng to teach again, would you be willing to] 

dian 
VM ry 

The results of s experiment indicate re progress 1 inteer: 

he normal school’s teacher training program with the mstitutions | 
plo neg tS Yvrad R wnses To e questionnaires from pal 

pating teacnel nd loeal sehool administrative officials show a fine 

Gperation between the nort school and the elementary schools aftet 
had used an untegrating rom 

Nat ull ssume 1 Chisel p il control and 

niques Tor ne di constitut major hases of diffi ult It is. 
. OF Importane to now 1 rom the po ot vie ot the teat 
ers real problem i to laree deere n the same categories 
supervisors and administrative officials had already assumed 1 
ere diffieulties. This is of importance and earries some weight In ¢ 
Pevision the norm But the ehiet of the d 
report rms to e timing ot the ip worke r’s visits ta 
schools wher teachers were working rhe reports pres 
hot on the difficulties con ! ng the begimner hut also her well-b 
and reaetions 1 1) 
respect Un TO accomplish results Poss 
questionnaire or rating sheet edt out supervisors we 
mont el nement a ore irred | ndoubtedly there are n 
Cry Wrens 7 ! Sano instrument of follow uD work we 
ecomplis ry hut in this particular area the results ind 
at it was aistine 


| 
After con pletion of the daily 
cials in schools employing beginn! 
ative respons 
“Do yo 
ution 1s hely 
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EYE MOVEMENTS IN READING 
Mines A. TINKER 


University of Minnesota 


HE study of eye movements has become an important technique for 
stigating the reading process. The first serious consideration of oeu- 
tor behavior during reading was reported by Javal in 1879. Im- 

nt eontributions were made by Erdman and Dodge, Huey and 
Dearborn around the turn of the eentury. All of these earlier investi- 
rs employed very few subjects. In 1917, employing a method which 
tated the use of numerous subjects, an important series of publi- 
son eve movements began to appear from the University of Chicago 
tory. Then in rapid succession Stanford, Minnesota, and more 
ntly Iowa became centers for studying eye movements in reading. 
No serious student of the psychology and pedagogy of reading can neg- 
e contributions of eve movement studies. The purpose of this paper 

s to give a complete bibliography and to review the major trends in 
investigations of eve movements which have a direct bearing upon 
lextbook discussions and summaries of parts of the field will be 


66, 67. 68. 69. 70. 71. 72. 73. 


lin referenees (8, 9. 18. 37. 46. 53. 64. 62 


so. 88, 111, 116, 138, 141, 142, 148, 150, 156, 157, 169, 175, 178, 180). 


METHODS OF OBSERVING AND RECORDING EYE MOVEMENTS 
Observing and recording visual fixation, speed of eve movements 
veen two points in the field of regard, and duration of pauses have 


employed in analyzing the type of oculomotor behavior used in 


ling. Ineomplete surveys of the techniques employed in these in- 
vations are given by Tinker (151), Gilliland (56), and Vernon 
los). Employing an after-image method, Lamansky (94) studied the 


d of eve movement between two points in the visual field. A peneil 


t was flashed into the eve at regular intervals as it moved through 


en are. From the number of after images of the light, which were 
“4 d In a given sweep ot the vlanee. and a knowledax oft the n imber 


Shes oft lieht per second. Wis ealeulated the speed ot the eve sweep. 


\ wlifieation ot this method was also used by Erdman and Dodge 38 
iS later disearded by Dodge and (‘line for amore accurate tech- 


Reeently Cobb and Moss (21) have deseribed a method for de 
ning the length of a brief as possible fixation pause at a point be 


two other fixations in the visual field. At the middle region spots 


241 


\ 
| 
| 
» The 
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of light appeared at regular intervals. The number of light spots se: 
this central fixation yielded the duration of the pause. Both of 1 
methods are necessarily highly subjective, are dependent upon the n 
ory span of the subject and also have other important sourees of e 
Javal (87), the noted French ophthalmologist, was probably the first 
to note the type of eve movements employed in reading. He reported 
in 1878 a mirror method for observing and counting eye movements. A 
mirror was placed in front and a little to the right of the reader so 1 
the experimenter, looking at the mirror from behind the reader, cou! 
observe the eve movements. Somewhat later, Erdmann and Dodge (38 
used the mirror method but also made direct observations of eye mov 
ments by viewing the eye through a telescope with a cross-sectioned field 
of regard. They also employed an after-image method for determining 
the approximate location of the fixations along the line of print. The 
reader looked at the apex of a small wedge-shaped piece of bright] 


luminated red paper until the retina was well fatigued. On reading t 


was a sharply defined negative after image at the place of each fixat 
Ohrwall (119), emploved a modified ophthalmometer to make a quant 
tative study of eye movements during subjectively steady fixation. A 
dim light, passing through one microscope of the ophthalmometer illum 
nated the eve. The other microscope, which was fitted with a microm: 
scale, was focused upon the eve. A superficial blood-vessel of the cor 
junctiva or a stria of the iris served as a point of reference. Movements 
of this point could be measured directly on the seale. 


More recently Freeman (46) has devised a headgear for holding 


small mirror so that the experimenter can easily observe movements 


the reader’s eves. There are other variants of these direet methods 


Miles (108) peep-hole technique of direct observation is simple 
effective. The experimenter views the eye through a hole near the cen 
of the copy which is held up in front of the reader. A useful modific 
of the telescope method of direct observation has been devised by New 
hall (114 

Various mechanical arrangements have been constructed for the st 
of eye movements. Lamare (95), working with Javal in France S 
covered that one could count the movements of the eyes by pressi 
finger-tip lightly against the upper lid of a closed eye while the 
was reading. With this in mind he arranged a device so that each 1 


ment of the eve broke an electrical cireuit which was passed throt 


microphone. The sounds thus produced by the interrputions « 


| 
| 


EYE MOVEMENTS IN READING 


ded to the number of eye movements. After also noting this dis- 
ement of the cornea during reading, Schackwitz (136) devised a 
imatie arrangement for recording eye movements. A tiny rubber 
ile was mounted on a spectacle frame so that the capsule rested on 
slightly drooping eyelid at the edge of the cornea. A rubber tube 
nected the capsule with a small delicately adjusted Marey tambour. 
movements caused variations in air pressure within the capsule. 
s in turn produced vibrations in the diaphragm of the tambour and 
attached writing lever which recorded the movements on smoked 
er. A time line was traced beside the eye movement record. The 
rbe flame recorder was also used in connection with the rubber cap- 
to obtain graphie records of eye movements. Galley (48) has modi- 
the Sehackwitz apparatus. By means of a complex relay system of 
Marey tambours he was able to increase greatly the amplitude of the 
rding marker which was an ink pen writing on ordinary roll-paper. 
riéviteh (181) has devised an eye movement recorder which also 
loys changes in air pressure to activate a tracing point on recording 
per. Obviously there is danger of confusing lid movements with eye 
ements in this type of apparatus. 
Various attempts have been made to record eye movements by de- 
s attached directly to the eye. Ahrens (2) placed a small ivory cup 
the cornea. A bristle pointer, which was connected with the cup so 
the eye movements were magnified, traced on a smoked drum. No 
cessful records were obtained but the idea was developed by others. 
ibarre (24) attached by adhesion a plaster of Paris cup to the co- 
ed eye. To permit vision there was a hole through the center of the 
Ile unsuecessfully tried to reeord eye movements by photographing 
vht beam reflected from a small mirror fastened to the eup. He 
cast a fine wire loop in the cup and connected this to a recording 
by means of a thread. A rubber band held the apparatus in bal- 
with the lever in contact with a smoked drum. Since it was prac- 
impossible to get a tracing of the rapid movements the records 
insatisfactory. Huey (82), however, did complete successfully a 
r recorder of eye movements. An aluminum marker was activated 
tiny lever attached to the cup on the eye. This marker was sus- 
d over a smoked drum so that all horizontal eye movements were 
led. To record time the marker was in cireuit with an electric 
ent which was interrupted regularly by a tuning-fork so that a 


, Jumping from the end of the marker to the metal drum, punc- 


mem 
is. A 
+ ‘ 
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rould 
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tured pebpel and displaced i Spotl ot bys 11s) 


i 


lique Was somewhat similar to that of Iluey, Marx, and Trendelb 


102) fitted a thin aluminum plate to the coecained cornea. By Mmecaus oO 


a tiny mirror glued to the plate, and a convex lens, the re flection ot 


ight directed nt the subject's eye was foeused onto moving bron 


paper. Hlead movements were obtained by another beam of light r 


leeted from a curved plece of metal fastened to the nose. In Struyeke 


145 apparatus a minute polished ball mounted on three legs was 


tached to the cornea by tiny hooks. Light reflected from this ball 


yhhotographed using a total reflection prism he could obtain vert 


and horizantal eve movements simultaneously. 


A mirror recorder has been devised by Dodge (34) and used 


Travis (165) in reading experiments. A tiny mirror is held gently against 


mnie closed evelid directly opposite the apex ot the eornea whil 


ther eve reads. Eve movements modify the adjustment of the mit 


This alters the direction of the retleeted beam of light which is pl 


vrap ed A motion preture technique tor the study ot eve moveme! 


was used by Judd, MeAllister, and Steele (92). A small flask of Chines 


white attached to the cornea was ¢ mploved as a point ot reference i 


movements, and a bright metal bead on a spectacle frame as a pol ] 


reference in head movements. Suecessive photographs were taken o 


face about the eyes. In the improved form, a mechanical drive m 


tained constant speed of the apparatus. A timing device was atta 


to the handle of the machine. A continuous reeord of th 


e eve was 1 
by using two films side by side and covering one as the other was 
path of the eve movements Was plotted by outlining 


SILCCUSSLVE DOSITIONS ot the Spots ot (‘hinese white Recently 


162) has employed a similar technique to study the eye moven 


All thes methods ot observing and recording eve movements 
indesirable features. The after-image methods are highly subjectiv: 
the methods of direct observation accurate counting depends upo! 
memory span of the experimenter and his ability to deteet very s 
moves of the reader's eves. All those methods which involve mecha 
attachments to the eves eall for ve rv care ful technique to prevent 
to the eyes and to insure satisfactory records. They are limited in 
ise, therefore, to a very small number of subjects. Also they in 


an unaceustomed load for the eye muscles in addition to other | 


artificial conditions. The Dodge mirror technique requires mono 


Don 
| 
{ 
ot rabb 
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ding which is far from normal. Although highly effective, Judd’s 


die etoscopie method involves so mueh tedious labor in plotting the 
elb rds to determine the path of the eye that it has not found general 
= According to Dodge and Cline (35) any satisfactory method of 
_ ording eye movements must fulfill the following conditions: the 
= es must be able to operate under normal conditions ot binocular vision; 
on apparatus must be capable of registering both eyes simultaneously ; 
— unit of measurement must be very small; the registering medium 
—_ ist have neither momentum nor inertia; the eye should work under 
ul ‘ etieally normal conditions; and it should be possible to make records 
aa m a large number of eyes without serious inconvenience to the sub- 
: ‘ts either during or after the experiments. The method developed by 
oan Dodge (35) seems to fulfill these requirements. A beam of light was 
_ rected into the subject’s eye. On striking the eye the light was re- 
ile the lected from the surface of the cornea into the camera. Here a falling 
me tographie plate recorded changes in the direction of the beam of 
p vht which oecurred with each movement of the reader’s eye. Timing 
wea s obtained by interrupting the beam of light at regular, brief intervals. 
_— lhe camera also allowed the use of a stationary plate, an arrangement 
loved by Stratton (144) to study eye movements in viewing dif- 

- ent kinds of outlines. The Dodge camera has been modified and im- 
sail ved. Sehmidt (137), Gray (58), Judd (89), and Buswell (14) at the 
University of Chicago have (1) substituted film for the photographie 
. i 2) installed two independently moving films so that vertical and 
; contal movements of the eves may be photographed simultaneously, 
: vertical from one eve and the horizontal from the other, (3) im- 
the ed timing unit and the light source. At Stanford, Weaver (177 
Potter ( eloped a method of splitting the light ré flected into the camera into 
“ diverging beams by means of prisms so that one beam fell upon the 
tical film and the other upon the horizontal. Thus vertical and hori- 

: . | movements could be photographed from a single eye. This and 
" independently derived modifieations have been incorporated in the 
ct nesota (155), and the Iowa (85) apparatus. At Minnesota the 
; sms tor splitting the light beam may be attached or detaclied, readily, 
timer may interrupt the heht before it reaches the reader's eve or 

it is reflected from the cornea, and an auxiliary timer marks 1. see 

I sce. inte rvals along thre edge of the film \uxtliarv devices for measut 
‘ reaction time of the eve and convergence are also available at Min 
ta. The corneal-reflection type of eye-movement camera is also used 

or 


| 

| 
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at Harvard, Texas, Oberlin, Southern California and Bryn Mawr. R 
cently an efficient portable camera (4) has been devised for photogra; 
ing eye movements. It can be readily used in schoolroom, office or lab- 
oratory. It should find wide use, especially to study the reading of chil- 
dren. Photographing the corneal reflection has proved to be a very use! 
and widely employed method of studying eye movements. 


READING MOVEMENTS AND THE READING PAUSE 


The investigation of visual fixation and types of eye movements by 
Dodge and others has yielded important information concerning oculo 
motor performance and perception in reading. According to Dodge (28 
the nature of voluntary eye movements is threefold: (1) There are th« 
continuous movements which are comparatively slow and usually must 
have some fixation point. This type is illustrated by visual pursuit of a 
moving object. (2) Adjustment movements which are comparatively 
slow and are illustrated by the eve movements in changing from a far 
to a near fixation point. (3) Finally there are the sweeping movements, 
called saceadie because of their nature. The latter are typified by ver 
rapid moves alternating with comparatively long fixations. 

The most familiar kind of saccadic movements are those in reading 
or in movement from one fixation to another in the visual field. h 
ordinary reading these moves cover a visual angle of about 2 to 4 d 
grees on the average. In reading formulae, algebra problems, or 
proof-reading the angle varies from 1 to 2 degrees (Tinker, 15] 
Walker (175) found the amplitude of forward moves of vood readers to nd 
be hig! ly constant. Data on the speed of saccadic moves are summariz 
by Tinker (152). The results of Dodge and Cline (35) are most relial 11) 
The range is 9.9e for 1 degree to 9.9e for 40 degrees. Although thes 
moves are very short in temporal duration and vary directly with 
amplitude of the move, they are approximately constant for any sing 
individual when the muscular fatigue of the eves is the same. Dodge |! 
shown that in long saceadiec movements there are three phases: (1) pos 
tive aceeleration, (2) maintenance of maximum velocity, and (3) 1 
ative acceleration until the eve comes to rest. Dodge and Cline (35 
covered. and Miles (7. 105) has presented abundant evidence to show t 
adduetive (toward temple) saeceadie movements are shorter in durat 
n adduetive. Dodge (28) characterizes saccadic movements as: 


reaction to eecentric retinal stimulation, (b) having a velocity whiel 


practiealls uninfluenced by voluntary effort, and (¢) being primat 
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eriods of pereeption, but rather interruptions of vision. Holt (78), 
» no perception during these voluntary movements, concluded that 
vas due to central visual anaesthesia during the eye movements. 
(26), however, denies that this is necessarily true. He showed that 
ption is possible during saccadic eye movements but points out in 
er report (29) that we habitually ignore such stimulation in the 
ary life situation, probably because of attentional factors. If we 
not ignore them, clear vision in reading would be disturbed. Leiri 
tends to agree with Dodge. Whatever the cause, there is no doubt 
we are unconscious of the fusion of sensations which would neces- 
occur with the very rapid saccadic eye movements. 
in saccadic movements, the eye executes longer moves easier than very 
ones. Landolt (96) concluded from experimentation that the eye 
ot move voluntarily over an angle of less than 5 minutes. These short 
es were very fatiguing. Huey (82) also found that relatively long 
es (about 15 em.) were very fatiguing. This may have been due, 
ver, to the apparatus load on the eye in his experiment. It is prob- 
‘ that the smallest angle of saccadic moves is usually larger than 5 
tes for Marx and Trendelenburg (102) found that involuntary 
tings which oeeur during fixation of a point were 4 to 5.5 minutes in 
plitude. 
Both MeAllister (103) and Dodge (31) had noted that there was 
ement during fixation of a point. Ohrwall (119) attempted to meas- 
these movements. He found that there occurred every second or see- 


d and a half a freakish, irregular, and very quick move whose amplitude 


e average was .045 to .06 mm. According to Marx and Trendelenburg 
these moves are reflex, passive and unconscious. Subjectively the 
nt remained fixated. 
lhe fixation pause in reading has been found to involve certain eye 
vements. Dearborn (23) ealls attention to an unsteadiness or shift- 
of varying amounts within the pause. In addition, Schmidt (137) 
ved that at the initial points of certain fixations there were rather 
» deviations which he claims implies a movement of both eyes in a 
‘tion opposite to that of the preceding interfixation move. He found 
movement from one fixation to another along the line involves diver- 
and fixation at the end of the move involves convergence. Sehmidt 
noted sporadic instances of isolated deviations in some fixations, which 


probably due to a lack of ocular muscle balance. In the 
ling of Chinese in the vertical, Miles and Shen (107) found that the 
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pauses Showed a tendency to gliding into continuous curves. In reading 
this type of material the return sweep of the eve to the beginning of a1 
line usually showed a sharp loop just preceding the initial pause. | 
further study (139) along the same lines Shen states that all indications 


iggest that ‘‘the more complicated mechanism for vertical movements 


particularly adaptable for shifts of small angles and of a somew 
gliding nature.’ Shen also noted that, in reading lines of print w 
were exactly the same length in both the vertical and the horizontal, th 
reading of the horizontal recorded a larger deflection in the photograp 
record. This was found to be due to an actual difference in the distance 
covered by the cornea during the reading. 

According to Vernon (171) subjective impressions of ease or diffie 
are closely connected with accuracy and inaccuracy of performance 
saccadic eye movements from right to left of the visual field. She fo 
accuracy to be greatest when the des ply rooted motor habits of norn 
reading were operative 

From a comparison of eye movements during non-activity, reading 
and reeall, after learning, Ewert $3) discovered that the typical f 
movements which reading necessitates perseverate In frequeney dui 
recall of material pre viously read and learned. He suggests that thes 
eye movements accompanying verbal recall are themselves a part of 
reeall. 

As we have seen, a line of print is read during several fixations 
the eve along the line from left to right. Backward moves within a 
for refixating a word or phrase are called regressions. One type ol 
Pinker, 151 is to correct Inaeceuracies In the loeation of 
first fixation at the left end of a line after the backsweep from the end 
preceding line. Other regressions within the line, Type II, are for r 
ing material to achieve more ade late perception and apprehension. \ 
cording to Dearborn (23), when the typography is optional (see belo 
the better readers soon tend to form ‘‘short-lived motor habits’’ in w 
about the same number of pauses are made per line for that partic ) 
material. General!y the first pause in the line is longest, the last so 
what shorte i. and those between still shorter. The first pause SCCTITS 
involve a general survey through the aid of peripheral vision of at 
the first part of the line. Dodge (27, 31) has also drawn attentior 
the very important role played by peripheral vision in reading. Ext 
foveal vision, especially to the right of the fixation, yields premoniticns 


of coming words and phrase forms as well as stimulating meaning | 
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ons. Word forms, indistinctly seen in peripheral vision, begin th 
ptual process much in advance of direct fixation. Good peripheral 
aul 


decreases the number and duration of fixations thus Increasing 


of reading. Vernon (175) cites a case of disturbed vision who was 


nable to read when deprived of peripheral vision to the right of 
nis 
xation. Similarly it has been shown by Meumann (104) that indirect 
ew ‘ . . 
mm is an important aid to the proper location of the first fixation on 
orrect new line after a backswee . Both Dodge (27, 31) and Gray 
ul, the 
60) point out the need of training for the correct use of these marginal 
a] 
ressions in reading 
The first and last fixations in a line are usually indented from the 
s of the line. Huey (82) discovered that 78 to 82 percent of the 
ted line was covered by the fixations. The findings of Dearborn (23 
ar. Tinker (151) found that this varied with the type of read- 


S4 percent of the line was transversed by the eye in reading prose, 
= reent in algebra, and 99 percent in lines of formulas. As reading 
st iy becomes mor analytieal, therefore, more of the line is covered 
ne the fixation In this same sti dy, Tinker 151) discovered only a 
OW positive correlation between extent of the eye movement and 

uring - 


the succeeding pause. 

ae lhe time taken for fixation pauses plus that for eve movements yields 
. total reading time of any st lection. Erdmann and Doda oS) first 
d that most of the total reading time is fixational pause time. Since 

“i is no clear vision during the eye movements, the perception tim 
se time. Tinker (152) has diseussed previous findings and added 
: ta to this subject. Revision of Erdmann and Dodge’s data shows 
perception Or Palulsc time takes 93.6 and movement time. 6.4 per 

. of the reading time. Comparable figures from Shen’s study ot 
. ese reading (139) are approximately 94.5 to 96, ind 4 to 5.5 per- 
linker (152) found on the average that 94.1 percent Was devoted 

se Time and percent to moves, With the more analvytieal read 
, comparatively more time was devoted to perception. Walker's figures 
: 7 ire somewhat different, beme 90 and 10 percent Unpublished 
than with those 


of the writer agree with the earlier findings rather 


y INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN EYE MOVEMENT MEASURES 
xt Four measures are ordinarily considered in studying photographie 
tions ords of eye movement: fixation frequency; regression frequency ; 
There is a typographical error in Walker’s Table III, p. 103. Citation of Tink 


; data for formulas should be 97.2 and 2.8 rather than 90 and 10. 


q 
O, Ne 
Walker. 
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pause duration; and peneeption time which is merely the sum of 1 
pause durations. Prior to 1917 there was little attention devoted 
individual differences in the field of eve movements. Javal (87), Lando 
(96), Erdmann and Dodge (38), Huey (82) and Dearborn (23) we 
interested mainly in an analysis of the reading process. Nevertheless 
even their few subjects showed marked individual differences in fixatio 
frequency. In all later studies involving more subjects, perception tim: , 
regression frequency and fixation frequency have shown marked indi 
vidual differences. Pause duration is less variable. 

Several CX py riments have been concerned with the efficiency of eve 
movements in reading at various age levels in comparison with adult 
reading. In Schmidt's investigation (137), 21 elementary school pupils 
from the second to the seventh grade, 17 high sehool pupils and 45 
adults were subjects. Eye movements were photographed for caref 
oral and silent reading. Typography was uniform for all subjects. T! 
silent reading revealed fewer and shorter pauses than the oral. Ther 
appeared to be a higher relationship between fixation frequency and 
speed of reading than between pause duration and speed. The corre! 
tions were higher with the older age groups. There was little differen 
in pause duration and fixation frequeney between the elementary schoo 
children and the olde r groups. This is probably due to the few eTrad 
children tested, for both (iray 58) and Buswell (16) did find sueh di 
ferences. Sehmidt’s grad vroup did show more regressions than the othe 
vroups however. In his opinion the mechanies of silent reading are mas 
tered by second graders. It is likely that the second grade group was 
selected for Buswell (16) found that mastery of the mechanies of reading 
usually comes in the fourth grade. In most instances oral reading w 
slower than silent reading. Some correlation between rate and compr 
hension was evident for silent but not for oral reading, 

A further study ol eye movements in silent reading was made b 
(Giray (58). He selected subjects to have some poor, some medium a1 
some good readers. There were 41 grade pupils, 10 high school and > 
college students. Data from the silent reading revealed two types 
rapid readers: (1) those who reduced the number of pauses to a mil 
mum; and (2) those who reduced the duration of pauses to a minimur 
The first type with a wide span of apprehension was more efficient. | 
general, however, the rapid readers made shorter as well as fewer pauses 
While the upper grades had fewer pauses per line than the lower grade: 
there was only a small difference in pause duration. It seemed that sp: 


? 
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t prehension changed more rapidly than rate of assimulation with 
di ration of reading habits. Regressions were a feature of slow as 
ido as of immature readers (lower grades). In general the records 
wer ed that oral was less efficient than silent reading. 
les In an extensive investigation, Buswell (16) determined the stages of 
tio ‘th in the span of reeognition, rate of recognition for perceptual 
ime s, and regularity of perception along the line of print. These were 
indi ined by ascertaining the number and duration of pauses and the 

er of regressions per line. He employed 186 subjects extending from 
ey first grade through the university. Selections were read silently and 
dult lly. In silent reading fixation frequency decreased rapidly during the 
Ipils four school years; it remained about constant from the fifth grade 
L 45 igh the freshman year of high school; and again decreased during 
ef middle high school period. There was a rapid decrease in pause 

Th tion up to the end of the fourth grade and a slower decrease to the 
here | of the sixth. Thereafter there was no decrease with the exception 
and vh school juniors. The results indicate that a pause duration of from 
' 6 twenty-fifths of a second satisfies the perceptual demands of mature 
rn ling, and that this level may be reached by the end of the fourth 
hoo e. Both Tinker (151) and Frandsen (45) have pointed out this ten- 
ad ey toward slight variability in pause duration. In Buswell’s study 
di the number of regressions was reduced rapidly during the first four 
the vrades; no material change oeceurred through grades V, VI, and VII; 
ni there was another reduction during the early high school period. It 
wis ld appear that eye movement habits in silent reading have become 
ling y stable by the end of the fourth grade. 

1 Buswell also found that the trends in eve movement measures in oral 
pr ling were similar to those in silent reading but on a less efficient level. 

th in effective habits of eve movement showed considerable correla- 

h with achievement on standard reading tests in both silent and oral 
al ling. Although the number of subjects in each grade is small, his study 
d > led more consistent group differences than either Schmidt’s ( 137) or 
: s (58 investigation. The results of this investigation, however, 
it d not be aecepted as true growth curves in eye movement habits for 

oracd group aiter the first is more and more highly selected by the 
system, True growth eurves can be obtained only by measuring 

St e movements ot the same subject SLLECE ssive years Eurich (42) 
des letermined fourth and fifth grade norms for eye movement measures. 


variabilities presented with the medians enables one to compare in- 


pa 
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dividual cases with these standards. Norms for other grades will be 


\s part of a larger investigation on silent reading, O’Brien (115 
tained photographie records of eve movements before and after his s 
jects were given drill in rapid silent reading, and special traiming to « 
erease voca ition lle found that the vreater speed in silent read 
acquired through the speeial drill was accompanied by a noticeable 


duction in the number of fixation pauses and the number of regress 


movements There was a sheht tendeney for the pause duration to 
erease. These changes were consistent for slow, medium and fast read 
Pressey 125. 127 keeping intelligenes constant expe rimentally, fo 


that good readers in comparison with poor readers are characterized 


fewer fixations a ressive movements per [ine and greater acew 


ot the return sweep o the he viInning ot the succeeding line. 


In the eve span ot the photographie technique Wil 


dictaphone attachment, Buswell (14, 15) found that the span was ge 
erally fully developed by the fifth grade. The poor readers, howe 
continued to improve slowly through high sehool. Fast readers had 
wider span than slow ones in every grade. Reading rate and eve-vo 


span increased together. Although little correlation was noted betws 


eve-volce span and position in the line of print. the span was somew 
shorter at the right end than any other place In the line lt was fou 


however. that width of eve-volee span varied considerably with posit 


the sentenes It Was ereatest at the heginning of the sentence, Less W 
mn. and le stat the end | ese were Most romimnent for 
readers. There was a negative correlation between wid ot eve-volee s 
ne eq ences hut no eonstant relatior petween if span a 

vression Trequeney or pause duration. Development of span of appre 
S10) ded well wut oTrowth ot The eve Spal 


Employing the peep-hole method, Miles and Segal (109) made a q 


titatl stud oleve movements in the readin rot oot Ird-eT: dey 
‘ nel erear differentia hetween rood and rend rs 
| eiraveravges are eonsidet ib] mower 7 obtained 
‘ ] 
obweti 1) ftovrap! * ie m no er nvestivgations Davidson Z 
41 
na 1 The eve moveme!l Of suiperior three veurs and 
montis old to be more effierent 1 ordimarv ¢ dren Wn 
1 rd 
CS ne Bell 110 have evaluated tie use of th photogral 


‘ 


records of eve movements in investigating studv habits. On the basis 


: | Vol. \ 
tablished later. 
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he os ts from 16 subjects the authors suggest that by using three or more 
res of studying ability, as Thorndike intelligence test scores, amount 
; n rapid reading practice, and eye-movement records, it is possible 


‘ea practical diagnosis of the studying ability of college students. 


Ss 
to mparing the eye-movement records of successful and unsuccessful 
adine ve students matched for intelligence, sex and major subject, Eurich 
le discovered no marked or statistically significant differences. The 
— ssful students revealed slightly shorter pause duration, a slightly 
to ter pause frequency and slightly less regression frequency. There 
aders red to be a slight tendeney for the suecessful students to read faster 
fo omprehend better than the unsuccessful ones with the same intelli- 
e Litterer (100), employing college students as subjects, found only 
Wi derate relationship between visual apprehension scores and eye- 

ent records (r = 47 to .63). Tinker (158) has pointed out that 
= reception time and fixation frequency are really measures of read- 
i ed, equivalent results may be obtained by substituting standard- 
- tests for the eve-movement records whenever comparison of read- 
wed with achievement is desired. 

e eve movements ot good readers have been studied by Walker 
tr ib The mean pause duration was .255 sec., there were 2.92 ems per 
ew on (25 ems per line), and .70 regressions per line. Increase in diffi- 
” of the reading material brought an increase in pause duration and 
si rease In size of fixation field, but the extent of the forward shift of 
movements was little affected. 

Y Vernon (173) reaches some important conelusions concerning the in- 
R ot the motor ability of the eves, and of interest and effective re- 
a is on eve movements in reading. Steadiness and accuracy of volun- 
” cation and aeeuraey of voluntary movements appear to be associ- 
th relatively few fixations and regressions in reading. Lack of 

AT on to meaning led to the most rapid reading and most regular eye 
hes ments. With difficulty in comprehension and either high personal 
We est or strong affective reactions to the printed material the reading 
- mw and eye movements revealed marked irregularities. Since Ver- 


mploved very few and highly selected subjects these nite resting and 
‘tive results should be accept d as tentative. 
tical comment on the use and limitations of eye-movement meas- 
reading has been made by Tinker (158). He points out that eve 
ment measures are largely measures of reading speed but that anal- 


eye-movement patterns reveal important characteristics of the 


sis 
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reading process. He also advises that care be exercised in maintain 


adequate controls and in choosing methods of analysis for exami 
the data. 
EYE MOVEMENTS IN THE READING CLINIC 

Kye-movement records have been employed to study individual cases 
with reading difficulties. Freeman (47) found that the eye movements 
of an alexia case were so irregular and uncodrdinated that it was 
quently impossible to tell which positions on the record corresponded 1 
the beginnings or to the ends of the lines. This indicated a lack 
orderly progress of the perception along the sentences. After diagnosis 
and special training the subject’s eve movements showed fairly wi 
organized habits which was correlated with considerable progress in re: 
ing ability. Rather extensive use of eye-movement records has be 
made by Gray (62, 63) as an aid in diagnosing cases requiring remed 
training in reading. The records revealed: (1) an unusual number of 
fixations, indicating a narrow span of apprehension; (2) periods o! 
confusion, showing inadequate mastery of word recognition; (3) } 
merous regressions, demonstrating a lack of rhythmical eye moven 
habits and difficulties in recognition or in interpretation; (4) extra lo 
pause durations, denoting a slow rate of recognition; and (5) regres 
sions after the first fixation in practically every line, signifying ina: 
racies of the return sweeps from the end of one line to the beginning of t 
next. The eye movements became more orderly and efficient after r 
medial training. Similar findings are reported by Hincks (75). 

The peep-hole method (108) is recommended by Miles and Ses 
(109) for clinical observation of eye movements in investigating the read 
ing habits of children. They found the technique adapted to observing fir 
ations, regressions, confusions (detailed examination of a word), hv 
movements and vocalization simultaneously. The reading habits of « 
dren in the third grade were studied. Pressey (128) has also develoy 
a test involving the observation of eve movements for diagnostic 
A manual by the same author (126) contains exercises designed to | 
mote more efficient eye movements in reading. Tinker (160), howe 
has questioned the effectiveness and need of training the eye movements 
of poor readers. 

Murray (112) photographed the eye movements of 18 stutterers : 
18 normal individuals while they read silently hard prose, poetry 
light prose. The stutterers used more fixations and regressions, a lon 


perception time, but shorter pauses than the normal readers, The auth: 
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ison of his results with those of Buswell has no validity since (1) 
mer used typewritten and the latter printed copy, and (2) the 
, material and the length of line in the two studies were different. 
qualitative analysis Murray identifies six eye-movement patterns 
were classified according to presence and position of regressions 


ding a line of print. A similar classification was made for pause 


tions. The results of the author’s comparison of stutterers and nor- 


eaders by means of these classifications may be stated in simpler 


: by saying that the stutterers manifested much greater irregularity 


ience of fixations and in pause duration than normal readers. In 
study, Jasper and Murray (86) photographed the eye movements 
terers during oral reading. Marked irregularities were discovered. 
normal readers sometimes revealed slight tremors in adjustment 
eye to fixations in reading, the stutterers frequently showed pro- 
d tremor. Vertical movements of the eyes was slight for normal 
rs but was found to be relatively marked with the stutterers. There 
ne evidence that the dominant eye came to the correct accommoda- 
nd adjustment in the fixation pause earlier than the non-domi- 
e. The eye movements of the stutterers revealed some evidence of 
s’’ similar in nature to those that exist in speech-muscles. 
comprehensive study of 21 retarded readers in comparison with 
rol group Robinson (133) has attempted to evaluate the role of eye- 
wnt habits in determining reading ability. Training for compre- 
n has no effect on the eve-movements. Hlowever, the training for rate 
neluded eye-movement ‘‘pacing’’ produced more words read per 


and fewer regressions. Robinson states that the ‘‘pacing’’ im- 


ed eye-movement habits, which in turn increased reading efficiency. 


conclusion may be questioned. There is much evidence that eye- 
nents, for the most part, are merely symptoms rather than causes 
ding proficiency. 
critical estimate of the role of eye movements in diagnostie and 
il reading is given by Tinker (158, 160). He points out that, to 
critical reader there seems to be some evidence that training eye 
ents improves reading. Inconelusive evidence and arguments or 
ns for this are presented by Dearborn (23, 101), Fordyce (44), 
Giray (59), W.S. Gray (62, 63), Peters (124), Pollock and Pressey 
Pressey and Pressey (126), Ring and Bentley (132), Truax and 
y (164), and Robinson (133). There are ample data, however, 
indieate that variations in eye movements are controlled mainly 
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by changes in processes of perception and apprehension. These dat: 


cited by Tinker (158, 160). Other arguments or evidence that eye n 


ments do not cause but merely reflect proficiency in reading ar 

by Bird (8), Brooks (10), Buswell (17), Judd and Buswell (91 

diger (135), Gates (49, 50), Hollingworth (77), Frandsen (45), | 
(121) and Vernon (173, 175). In Gates and Bennett’s monograph 
(iates seems to have reversed his earlier position. He and Bennett 
argue unconvincingly that formal training of eye movements is 
sirable and effective method of correcting reversal tendencies in rea 


The authors make questionable inferences concerning tendencies 


versals. In summing up, Tinker (160) econeludes that the measurement 


eye movements may be dispensed with in the reading clinic, and 


‘pacing’’ eve movements may be omitted without lessening the effect 


ness of the remedial instruction. 


EYE MOVEMENTS AS A MEASUR OF LEGIBILITY 


Javal (S87) first pointe dl out some of the effects of variations in t\ 
raphy upon eye movements in reading. He considers that an impo 
condition of fatigue and strain in reading is the excessive amo 
asymmetrical accommodations required in reading long lines in 
parison with shorter lines. The fixation point is nearer to one evi 
the other, and is constantly changing. This is greater for the 
lines. Javal argues for a line shorter than 90 mm. (19 picas). Huey 
points out that the shorter lines require less eve work (movement 
found, in fact, that re ack rs could read print dl matter in lines of BD n 
one downward sweep of the eve without any lateral movements at a 
material printed this way the extent of the eve movements is reduc 
about one-fourth that needed in reading an equal amount of mate) 
long lines. In general, more words are read per fixation in the sl 
lines. These findings are supported by those of Dearborn 25 
points out that the general survey of the line during the first pause 1 
more effective use of periphe ral vision with the shorter lines. He 
found that the shorter lines facilitated a rhythmical regularity o 
movement which contributes to speed and ease ol reading. Ther 
he argues for lines of uniform length which he claims foster the ‘‘s 
lived’’ motor habits of making about so many pauses per line for a 
passage while broken lines contuse and prevent such habits. The 


however, some question concerning the validity of such statements 


cerning ‘‘short-lived’’ oculomotor habits in reading. A comprehens 


ths: 
( 
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ita a of the influence of regularity of margins and length of lines upon 

mo m in eye movements is now under way at the Minnesota laboratory. 
y : common experience that, with comparatively long lines, the first fix- 
ft at the left end frequently needs readjusting. Furthermore, the ten- 
Ort y to lose one’s place on the return sweep to the next line always in 

} zZ ses as the lines become longer. 

tt : (jilliland (57), employing photographie reductions and enlargements 

sad rinted material, recorded eye-movements for reading material rang- 


‘ from 6 to 54 points in size and also from 3 to 90 points. He concluded 


the reading of the average adult is not greatly affected by changes 


nent e size of type between the limits of 36 point and 6 point type.”’ 

dt Later investigations employing other techniques indicate that the effect 

Feet small and large type upon reading speed is somewhat greater than 
Gilliland’s conclusions imply. 


Several investigators have found that black print on a white back- 


nd is read faster than white print on a black background. Taylor’s in- 


tv nos tigation (147) revealed that this difference in favor of the black print 
0 s due to a lesser frequency of pauses. There was no significant dif 
Th ‘ nee in pause duration. 


EYE MOVEMENTS IN SPECIAL READING SITUATIONS 


lo Many investigators have concerned themselves with Spe eial types ot 
ry (89 eading. In an early study Landolt (96) noted that, in reading series 
1] numerals, the eye movements were so short and fast that he could 
n t count them. There seemed to be one move for almost every number 
Wk | juent regressions occurred. Dearborn’s (23) photographie records 
ues ved that in reading numbers the attention is concerned with much 
e maller printed units than in reading words. When the digits were in 
s] mall groups the fixation frequency was less than when a continuous 
, series Of numbers was read. There were as many as 30 shifts of the eye 
reading 24 digits. In a more extensive investigation Terry (148, 149) 
He als zed the eve movements made in reading numerals in arithmetical 
a blems and numbers arranged in lines. He found that the numerals 
are roblems made greater demands on the attention of the reader than 
is the accompanying words both in the number of fixations and regressive 
as es. Pause duration was also greater on the numerals. At the in- 
hi reading, numerals of few digits were usually completely read but 
rts er numerals were only partially read by some subjects. Marked 
hens vidual variation in pause duration and fixation frequency occurred. 


ading 
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Because Terry’s subjects read arithmetical problems and _ isolated 
merals slower than ordinary prose he concluded that they are more d 
cult types of reading than the prose. The application of this conelus 
to the reading of numerals may not be valid since such numerals 
symbols and involve a larger amount of abbreviation than words. Nun 
bers are a compact way of printing. Their very compactness proba))|: 
requires a longer reading time than do words per unit space. With two 
different methods (photographie records and direct observation of « 
movements) Tinker (153) obtained consistent results demonstrating t! 
the compactness of printing achieved by employing numerals rather tha: 
words, produces faster reading of arithmetical problems. In a_ photo 
graphic study of the reading of familiar numerals, Rebert (130) fow 
that, in general, that numerals tended to be read in the same manner as 
words of the eontext although in several eases detailed readings i: 
volving two or more fixations on the numerals occurred, especially wit 
3.1416. Pauses on numerals were longer than on words of the context 
Eye movements of adults during the addition of digits in columns 


of varying length and difficulty were found by Buswell (17) to be char 


terized by . t2 regular progress of the fixations either up or down 1 
column; (b) relatively short and uniform pause duration; (¢) usu 


about one fixation per digit but a tendency at times to read two digit 
at one fixation; (d) loeation of the first fixation somewhat within t 
column and then fairly uniform progress along the column with fi 
regressions. With children, however, the eye movements involved: 
regressions at the beginning and within the column; (b) marked va: 
ability in pause duration; (¢) a tendeney toward mature habits by go 
adders, and irregular and often random movements along the colw 
by children with poor arithmetic ability. Pause duration was long 
in adding than in ordinary reading. Buswell concludes that eye mo 
ments are adapted to mental processes and that complex eye movemen! 
and very long fixations denote confused central processes. 

Significant variations of eve movements in adjustments to changes 
reading attitudes produced by explicit directions or unexpected ques 
tions on the first passage read were found by Judd and Buswell (9! 
Variations also occurred from one type of analytical study to anot 
These variations seem to indicate that eye movements readily ret! 
changes in the central processes of apprehension and comprehens 

An analysis of eye movements in reading formulas was mad: 
Tinker (151). Algebraic formulas in context produced a greater fixat 
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egression frequency than the reading of scientific narrative. The 
students read chemical formulas about like algebraic formulas. 

e movements of elementary students indicated, however, that they 
some formulas and omitted reading others. Eye movements in 
¢ isolated formulas was essentially the same in nature for readers 
ious amounts of training. This reading was mainly analytical in 
and was characterized by a high fixation and regression fre- 
long pause duration and by concentration of fixations about 
ons and compound exponents. In a later study Rebert (131) found 
formulas in context were read like words with unitary fixations 
when the formulas were quite familiar, very simple and merely con- 
ted to an understanding of the text. In general, formulas tended to 
ead by both experienced and naive subjects in an analytical man- 
nd in detail, especially when the context directed attention to re- 
ships between characters of the formulas. Rebert’s conelusion that 
liar chemical formulas tend to be read as units in the same manner 
ds are read although analytical readings oceur’’? may be somewhat 
ding sinee only the more simple of such formulas, as HCl were 


with single fixations. 


irdmann and Dodge (38) had noted that proof-reading required 
more fixations and a longer reading time than in reading either 
iar or unfamiliar material. In a more comprehensive study, Ver- 
174) points out the chief characteristics of eve movements in proof- 
ling in comparison with normal reading. In ordinary reading, read- 
time, and frequency and duration of pauses were very similar for 
two kinds of readers (normal and proof-readers). The variability of 
ng performance and number of regressions were considerably less 
proof-readers than for the controls. Furthermore, in reading ma- 
with misprints (proof-reading) the reading time and number of 
essions increased much less and then remained more constant for 
-readers than for the other subjects. Vernon concludes that this 
lue to the faet that the proof-readers were able to adopt and main. 
ndefinitely a more efficient attitude or mental set towards each type 
ding material than the normal readers. 
ve movements in studying spelling are analogous to those in other 
of reading according to Abernathy (1). The more mature spellers 
broader recognition span, briefer pauses, and fewer regressions. 
¢ movements of good spellers tend to be systematic. Although 


tend to survey words as wholes, children exhibit random eye 
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movements to a considerable degree in studying spelling. In a more ¢ 
prehensive study Gilbert (55) compared the oculomotor and percep 
habits of good and poor spellers from Grade IIL through the senio 
high school At every vrade level the good spellers employed fewer 
ations, a shorter study time, briefer and less variable pauses, a broad 
study unit and fewer regressions than the poor spellers. The study o 
spelling appears to be characterized to a large extent by forward 
vressions of fixations across the word, interruption of the progressio! 
times by regressions, than another cross-passage of the fixations, « 


until the word is learned. The younger learners tended to explore ( 
word minutely while the more mature students apprehended parts of 
the word in larger units and tended to concentrate on hard sections 
The ocular behavior of poor spellers is the antithesis of that of efficient 
spellers The author fails to emphasize the fact that efficient or inefi 
cient oculomotor performance in learning to spell is merely symptomat 
of efficient or inefficient central processes of perception and appreher 
sion. The growth curves of eye-movement measures presented by 
bert cannot be accepted as valid since there is a strong possibility of sai 
pling errors in the froups ot only 3 or 4 subjects used. Also the 
efficient student is eliminated from school in the upper evrades. Tr 
growth curves can be obtained only when the same group of individ 
are measured on successive years. Data derived from an analysis o! 
dividual records of study procedure furnished important hints for teac 
ing and remedial work. 

In reading music, according to Jacobsen (S84), pause durations 
number of fixations of mature and immature subjects are somewhat si! 
ilar to those in ordinary reading. Complexities in the musie tended 
increase both pause duration and fixation frequency. In two clef mus 
there was a general tend nev to read chords from above downward. 
mature readers of music had fewer and shorter pauses and fewer n 
ments from elef to clef than the immature readers. Weaver's con 
hensive study (177) of eve movements in reading music is not vet 
ished in full. 

A quantitative and qualitative analysis of eye movements in re: 
prose and objective examination questions differing in type and by 1 
ired amounts ot cailficulty has been made by $5). The 
OL Increasing perception time was: true false, completion, mult 
choice, analogy, and wrong-word. For frequeney of fixations and « 


gressions the ranks were approximately the same. Average pause 
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however, varied little from one type to another. Although there 
fair relationship between the eye-movement measures for the vari- 
tvpes of questions, the correlations between prose and the questions 
all low. Little relationship was discovered between the five levels 
fficulty. Ilowever, increase in difficulty increased fixation and re- 
ssion frequency, and perception time. Characteristic differences in 
omotor patterns occurred with the various types of questions. In 
trast to the reading of prose, the objective questions produced an 
vtieal sequenee of movements and a striking variety of procedures. 
ch instance the mode adopted for a particular type appeared ade- 
te. The analysis indicated that the oculomotor processes are sub- 
nated and flexible in their responses to the central processes of ap- 
ension and assimilation. 
Oculomotor behavior during typing revealed, according to Butseh 
a greater fixation frequeney and pause duration than in ordinary 
ling. The eye-hand span was found to vary directly with speed of 
v, ranging from zero to 15 letter spaces. Most of the typists tended to 
the eve about 1 to 114 words ahead of the hand so that there was 
one second between seeing a letter and writing it. There was little 
lence, even for expert typists, that writing is frequently done by 


‘* Apparently during pewriting the eve does not read at all at 


laximum pace or even at the rate which is determined by the require- 
ents of comprehension, but instead reads only rapidly enough to sup- 
the copy to the hand as it is needed.’’ 
\ number of investigations have been concerned with the reading 
study of foreign languages and the reading of Chinese by Chinese. 
iminary studies by Landolt (96) and Erdmann and Dodge (38) 
onstrated that reading a foreign language makes a greater demand 
e eye than one’s own language. The foreign language is read with 
ppreciably greater number of fixations and sometimes with a greater 
se duration also. Judd and Buswell (91) compared eye movements 
ding French and Latin with each other and these, in turn with those 
Knglish whieh was the native language. The readers were good third 
language students. The records indicated a labored type of reading 
e French. There was no indication, however, that any student read 
n. There was an aimless looking at the Latin words with numerous 
lar eve movements which indicated an unsuecesstful attempt at 
vsis. In fact, these eve movements took on the character of mere 


‘less wandering. There was no attempt to correlate complexity of eye 
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movement with amount of meaning present in reading the French 
Latin. 
A comprehensive study of eye movements in reading English 


naeular), French, German, Spanish and Latin has been made by Bus 
(18). The eye-movement records showed that at the end of two years 
training, elementary school pupils have not reached the maturity 
reading a foreign language attained by high school and college stud 
after a like period of study. The so-called direct method of teaching | 
duces desirable reading habits but the translation methods do not. At 
the end of two years students exhibit similar oculomotor habits in rea 
French, Spanish and German but less efficient movements in Latin. |; 
was quite evident that the average student does not achieve mature r 
ing habits by two years study of a foreign language. When Chinese st 
dents read Chinese in the horizontal arrangement, Miles and Shen (107 
found fewer and briefer pauses than in the reading of English. T 
were, however, more words read per fixation and per second in reading t 
Chinese. The compact arrangement of Chinese words partially accounts 
for this. 

When eve movements were recorded while reading Chinese in 
vertical and the horizontal axes, Miles and Shen (107) discovered 
consistent variation in pause duration. In the vertieal arrangeme: 
however, slightly more words were read per fixation and per second. | 
a more comprehensive investigation, Shen (139) studied eye movement 
in reading Chinese in both the vertical and horizontal arrangements \ 
size of tvpe and length of line constant. There were fewer fixations ; 
regressions in reading the vertical arrangement. Again, no consistent d 
ference in pause duration appeared between the two printing arrany 
ments. Shen considers that (physiological) factors, other than habit 
partially influential in producing the more efficient reading of Chi 
in the vertical arrangement. Tu (165) also found fewer fixations 
reading Chinese in the vertical lines of printing and coneludes that h 
is responsible for the difference. Nevertheless, any careful considera! 
of the relative efficiency of the two printing arrangements must take 
account Shen’s findings which emphasize the physiological factors 
volved. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that even in ordinary reading, w 
a difficult or unusual word or passage is encountered, the regularit) 
the forward sequence of eve movements is interrupted and pause 


queney or pause duration, or both, increase. We have seen that in 
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| types of reading investigated there is a greater demand on the 
motor mechanism than in reading ordinary material such as fiction 
aight narrative. In the special reading situations a slower reading 
occurs and frequently characteristic eye-movement patterns arise. 
factors seem to be involved in the slowing-up process: (1) an ana- 
| method of procedure which comes from the attention being directed 
ialler pereeptual units as in reading numbers or formulas, and (2) 
tardation of the apprehension and assimilation rate which occurs 


the meaning and relationships are grasped with varying degrees 


fficulty as in reading a foreign language or a complex formula. 


RELIABILITY OF EYE-MOVEMENT MEASURES 


Until quite recently the question of reliability of evye-movement meas- 
s had not been raised. Investigators had apparently assumed that 
arious measures of eye movements were sufficiently reliable to justify 
er definite conclusions from the data collected. It happens, however, 
't cently published reliability coefficients for measures of eye move- 
ts are relatively high. Correlating first half against second half of 
test and applying the S-B formula, Litterer (100) obtained co- 
ients of .91 and .92 for perception time and fixation frequency on 


prose, and .91 and .78 for the same measures on scientifie prose. 


lt subjects were used. Eurich (39) also cites reliability coefficients 
adult reading. Correlating two short paragraphs read at the same 
ting and applying the S-B formula resulted in the coefficients: fixation 
lency = .85; pause duration =.91; regression frequency =.77. In 
er study with fourth and fifth-grade readers, Eurich (40) obtained 
following reliabilities for reading three short paragraphs of material : 
tion frequeney 91; pause duration 6; regression frequency 


1. For any single paragraph the coefficients ranged from .62 to . 


87. 
irly Frandsen (45) obtained odd-even reliabilities of .S88, .87, and 
or pereeption time, fixation frequency and regression frequency for 
t reading of prose. For the objective questions the coefficients ranged 
65 to .78 for perception time, .66 to .S1 for fixation frequeney, and 
».90 for regression frequency. The coefficients for the objective ques 
s were for reading five questions. Since the questions varied in diffi- 
the computation of reliabilities offered difficulties 
linker (161) has computed test-retest reliabilities of all eve-move 
measures for readings done at the same sitting and for readings 


at separate sittings. With reading selections of 5 to 16 lines all re- 
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liabilities were found to be satisfactory for group comparisons in b 
easy and hard prose. If one is concerned with individual diagnosis, how 


25 or more lines should be employed 


ever, averages from reading 
possible. Results from less than approximately 20 lines probably sho 
never be used for individual diagnosis unless a reliability of .80 or abow 
has been established for the particular selection to be employed. On 
paragraph was correlated with another (1) when both were read at t 
same sitting, and (2) when one was read at the first and the other at th 
second sitting. The ranges of reliability coefficients for reading the sir 
paragraphs of from 5-12 lines of easy prose are: 
Pere. time, single sitting, .70 to .86:; two sittings, .51 to .&3. 
Fix. freq. single sitting, .72 to .84; two sittings, .59 to ASU. 
Pause dur. single sitting, .68 to .89; two sittings, .60 to .77. 
Regr. freq., single sitting, .58 to .76; two sittings, .50 to .75. 
or hard prose (6-16 lines) the comparable coefficients are: 
Pere. time, single sitting, .69 to .82; two sittings, .51 to .»: 
Fix. freq., single sitting, .74 to .80; two sittings, .57 to 
Pause dur., single sitting, .73 to .84; two sittings, .67 to 


Regr. freq., single sitting, .64 to .81; two sittings, .61 to 


When 25 lines of easy prose and 39 lines of hard prose were used, t 
test-retest reliabilities ranged from .72 to .88 with an average of 82 
The low coefficient oecurred for pereeption time on hard prose. 

In ot neral, the ev idence indieates that eve-movement reeords of read 
ing are reliable measures. Nevertheless, a sufficiently large sample 
reading performance to mmsure adequate reliability should he taken whe 
ever individual diagnosis is planned. The results of all previous studies 
which have emploved less than 20 lines of reading copy can indic 


only group trends. Few of these studies have employed this many lines 


VALIDITY OF EYE-MOVEMENT MEASURES 

It would seem that, quantitatively, all measures of eve movements 
reading are to a certain degree measures of speed of reading. Percept 
time is merely the sum of the time devoted to pauses, and as we have si 
is approximately 94 pereent of the reading time. Sinee the time dev 
to moves is so small it has usually been negleeted and perception t 
taken as a practical measure of reading time. Pause duration, fixat 
frequeney and regression frequency have all been used without 


crimination as measures of reading speed or reading efficiency. | 


quenty the implication has been that these measures mean the sam 
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the same thing. To check these implications perception time may 
oved as a eriterion of speed in reading and the other photographie 
es compared with it. In a preliminary study, Tinker (154) found 
correlation between fixation frequency and perception time but 
fair relation between either pause duration or regression fre- 
and pereeption time. Eurich’s results (40) support these find- 
In a more comprehensive study, which ineluded records from large 
; of subjects and for various types of reading situations, Tinker 
ndsen (159) obtained additional data on this matter. Again it 
nd consistently, that there was a high correlation between fixation 
nev and perception time, a fair correlation between perception time 
vression frequeney, and a very variable correlation between percep- 
me and pause duration. They conclude that fixation frequency 1s a 
vression frequeney a fair, and pause duration a poor measure of 
x speed. Tinker (158) has pointed out, however, that the eye-move 
terns disclose dl by the study of fixation and regression sequences 


tion to pause duration reveal important characteristics of the read- 


is been suggested that the artificial situation involved in photo- 
eve movements may inhibit normal reading performance 
161) has attempted to test out the adaptability of subjects to 
tographic situation. He found that if the subject is given a brief 
ition of what the apparatus does and a practice trial of reading 
the camera prior to the experimental trials, the adaptation is 
to produce an entirely typical reading performance. It is sug- 
it this adaptation period should always be ineluded for other 
DL subjects may react emotionally toward the situation, and give 
ical reading performance. 


accuraey ot eve movement re eords obtained by direct observation 


wen cheeked by Tinker (153) and by Robinson and Murphy (154). 


data demonstrate convineingly that although trends are quite ade 


revealed by direct obs rvation, about one-fifth of the movements 
ssed by the experimenter doing the counting. Attempts have been 
to validate eye-movement measures by correlating them with 
ment on standardized reading tests. Litterer (100), employing 
reading and comprehension tests obtained raw correlation ¢o 
for adults between test scores and eve-movement measures rang 
27 to Comparable correlations cited by Eurich ranged 


O02 to °4 for adults (39) and from 11 to 55D for ehil 
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dren (40). An investigation by Tinker (161) yielded similar r 
lt is clear from these results that validity with achievement test 
as criteria is low. In these experiments the material read befo 
camera has either been entirely different from that in the reading 
or has been read with a different reading attitude. Data in the fir 
reading indicate that there are many reading skills which are som 
independent. When the reading attitude changes from one test 
other, or when the material in one test is not strictly comparable t 
in the other, the highest correlation found between test scores is app 
mately .60 but the coefficient may be anywhere between .00 and .60. 
coeflicients between .25 and .45 are quite representative of these « 
lations, the validity coefficients cited above may indieate adequat 
lidity for the eve movement measures. At the best, however, this 
unsatisfactory method of determining validity. 

Probably the most adequate way of computing validity of eyve-1 
ment measures of reading ability is to employ as criteria the sco: 
material which is strictly comparable to that read before the ea 
Tinker (161) found that validity coefficients derived in this mann 


fixation frequency, varied between 80 and 99 and for pere 
time,* between S7 and 90. Pause duration, however, varied 
tween 10 and 1. Unpublished data collected in the same ma 


by F. S. Beers at the Minnesota laboratory yielded validity coeffic 
comparable to those just cited. It would seem, therefore, that peres 

time and fixation frequeney are highly valid measures of reading 
ciency, but that pause duration is not. The low validity of paus 

ation is to be expected for we have seen that, in general, this eye-n 
ment measure shows little variability and is not an adequate erite 

reading speed. 

A survey of the field of reading reveals several important tre 
investigation in the more recent measurement of eye movements 
Studies of oculomotor behavior in reading special types of mate) 
in reading foreign languages, formulas, numerals, ete. (2) The 
enough subjects to assure statistical stability of the quantitative 

4) Analysis of the reading process by studying the characterist 
oculomotor patterns which vary with changes in reading materi : 
reading attitude. $) Coneern over the reliability and validity 
measures used. (5) An increased cooperation between research wi 
and practieal educators. 

*The negative coefficient indicates that the reading score increased as thy 


frequency decreased, ete. 


lf) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
In a recent report Futch (186) compares the various measures of ¢ 
movements in reading Latin and English by beginning and advaneed s 
dents. Both groups showed less efficieney in reading Latin than in r 
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iinglish but the difference was greatest for the beginners. Although 
was an improvement in reading Latin, the advanced students were 
m a word-recognition level. Comparison of teaching methods re- 
d that emphasis on grammar and translation without abundant 
ng of easy material hindered the development of efficient oculomotor 
vior. In a further analysis of her data Futch (185) found high re- 
ities for the eye-movement measures. 
On comparing the eye movements of individuals having normal bi- 
lar balanee with those having exophoria (muscular imbalance), Clark 
+) found fie differences in either fixation frequency, regression fre- 
ney, pause duration, or time required for complete divergence 
ements at the beginning of the lines of print. The lack of a difference 
be partly dne to the fact that Clark matched his groups on the basis 
eading seores. Eye movements are, of course, measures of reading 
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STATISTICAL METHODS IN RECENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL LITERATURE*® 
EpitH I, Hype 
University of California at Los Angeles 

WITHIN recent years the application of scientific research techniques 
to educational problems has increased greatly. Since all research iy 
volves the collection, observation, evaluation and interpretation of data 
statistical methods have necessarily become an important part of mod 
ern studies in education. As a consequence, whether or not they an 
actively engaged in educational research, present-day teachers and sty 
dents of education are confronted with an increasing amount of pro 
fessional literature, much of which is statistical in nature. 

It seems logical to assume that a survey of the amount and kind o/ 
statistical methods appearing in current educational journals, might 
give a fair estimate of the statistical knowledge required for adequat 
comprehension of professional reading. The idea is not original with th 
writer. That such studies do serve as rough indices of the minimum es 
sentials in a particular field is shown by the results of two previous it 
vestigations in the field of education. 

The present study was suggested by a previous investigation by H. A 
Edgerton’ of the statistical methods used in five widely read educational 
journals during a four-year period extending from January, 192! 
through December, 1924. The purpose of the study was to determine tl 
minimum essentials of statistical methods necessary for understanding 
reading of educational literature. 

The frequeney of appearance of the various statistical procedures 
found in edueational journals was taken as a criterion of the importance 
of the concept, and the need for knowledge of its use and proper inte! 
pretation. 

A somewhat similar and more recent investigation was made by 
christ,? to determine the educational terms which secondary teachers 
This study was suggested and carried out under the direction of Dr. J. H 

Williams, Professor of Education at the University of California at Los Ang 


The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Williams for much helpful advice and encour 
ment throughout the study. 


‘Edgerton, H. A. ‘‘What Acquaintance with Statistics Is Necessary?’’ £ 
tional Research Bulletin, V (January 6, 1926), pp. 14-16. 

*Gilehrist, Robert S. ‘‘Leading Terms in Edueational Literature,’’ Schoo! | 
view, XXXVIII (October, 1930), pp. 622-826. 
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know in order to understand present-day educational literature. 
rist found that ten of the fifteen educational terms having a fre- 
gucney of oeeurrence of more than fifty in 1926 and 1927, were terms 
| in educational measurement, and that six of the ten were specific 
statistieal terms. 
rom these two studies it appears: (1) That the number of technical 
ms used in educational literature is increasing, (2) that the terms used 
not the same over a period of years, (3) that many of the terms most 
frequently used are statistical terms, and (4) that such studies do reveal 
rough way the minimum essentials of the technical vocabulary used 
educational writing. 
The purpose of the present study is to report the findings of a similar 
analysis of the 1932 issues of the same five journals used by Edgerton, 
nd to determine if possible the present trend in the use of statistical 
ods in educational literature. 
The journals used in Edgerton’s and the present study were as 


lows: 

Journals Edgerton 1932 Study 
Journal of Edueational Research. Vols. 4, 7, 8, 10...... Vols. 25, 26 
School and Soeiety............ WO. 20, BG, Vols. 35, 36 
Educational Administration and 

Se Vols. 29, 30, 31, 33...... Vol. 40 
Elementary School Journal..... Vols. 32, 33 


These volumes included the issues from January, 1921, to December, 
1924, inclusive, in Edgerton’s study, and from January to December, 
inclusive, of 1932 in this investigation. The practice of binding certain 

the journals in two volumes, each including half of the issues for the 
ear, accounts for the fact that more than one volume was used in the 
present study. Only half of the yearly issues were used in Edgerton’s 
survey where the journals for one year were bound in two volumes. 

In the 1932 study all of the main articles were covered in all journals 

th the exception of School and Society. The only material not in- 
cluded was that under the heading of book reviews, news notes, editorial 
comment and discussion. In the ease of School and Society, only the 
statistical methods used in the section entitled ‘‘ Educational Research 
| Statisties’’ were tabulated. 

in order to make the study comparable with that of Edgerton, the 

sume procedure was used in obtaining and tabulating the data. This 
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consisted of scanning the articles in each journal and preparing a sep. 
arate list of the different statistical terms and procedures occurring jn 
each article. Each term was thus tabulated according to the number of 
different articles in which it appeared rather than by its total frequency 
of mention within a single article. In this way the importance of a 
unusual procedure was not exaggerated due to frequent mention wit 
one article. 

A list of all of the different terms which were found was prepared, 
and the frequency of appearance was tabulated for each journal sep- 
arately according to the number of different articles using the term. D 
to the length of the list of terms found in the various journals it was 
necessary to group the terms under several main headings in orde? 
facilitate the tabulation. For this reason the data reported in this i: 
vestigation are arranged as nearly as possible in order of frequency 
the number of articles using each term, within each classification, rat 
than in rank order of frequency. The number of tables, charts and 
graphs in each journal were tabulated separately. 

The use of statistieal methods as found in each of the five journals is 
summarized in Table I. 

TABLE I 


SumMary or Use or STATISTICAL MetTHops Founp IN FIVE EDUCATIONAL JOUR Q 


FOR THE YEAR 1932 


rotal Statistical Non-Statist- 
Number Articles ical Articles Number Number @ 
Journals ot ol ot 
Articles Number Percent Number Percent Tables Grapt 
Journal of Educational 
Research 4 19 91 5 9 152 15 
School Review 48 9 84 9 16 156 13 | 
| 
Elementary School I 
Journal 60 Ww) 67 20 33 74 7 Pp 
Educational Administra- 
tionand Supervision. 78 38 1 10 51 72 2 . 
School and Society 160" 53 33 107 67 140 14 
Total 229 56 18! 14 54 


*Approximate number of articles in School and Society comparable to the main articles in the 
four journals 


The most outstanding fact revealed in Table I is that more than \ 
half of the total number of articles ineluded in the four journals 
statistical terms and procedures. As might be expected from the e¢! 
acter of the different journals the percentage of statistical articles varies 
greatly among them. Table I also shows how the various journals ¢ 
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as to the number of statistical tables and charts included in each 
nal. The number of tables per article ranged from none to twenty- 

with an average of more than two tables for those articles contain- 
statistical methods. The largest number of graphs in a single article 
; SLX. 
[he specific nature of the statistics used in the five journals is shown 
(able IL. This table gives a list of the different statistical terms and 
cedures, and the frequency of occurrence as indicated by the number 
rticles using each term. A total of 105 different terms was found for 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF STATISTICAL TERMS USED IN FIVE EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
IN 1921-1924 AND IN 1932 


Total No. Total No. 
of Articles of Articles 
rATISTICAL METHOD 1921-1932 STATISTICAL METHOD 1921-1932 
1924 1924 
rRAL TENDENCY CORRELATION 
ge 108 Pearson Product-Moment r ; 107 53 
an , 139 65 Reliability (general) F 10 42 
Mean 130 60 Validity (general) 10 38 
die and Modal 3 2 Coefficient of reliability 21 
lid-point... . 2 Spearman Brown Formula 4 12 
Spearman Rank Diff. Corr 2 y 
Coefficient of Validity 8 
RIABILITY Zero order coef. of corr s 
nge 34 74 Bi-serial r 2 
dard deviation 21 2 Multiple correlation 3 8 
Juartile deviation 27 35 Partial correlation 2 11 
terquartile range 10 3 Regression 8 6 
edian deviation l 2 Multiple regression 3 3 
\verage deviation 13 2 Partial regression l 1 
4 average 2 Curvilinear regression 2 
a difference 2 Coeff. of alienation 5 
efficient of variability 1 l Coeff. of attenuation 3 3 
Coeff. of contingency 2 
IABILITY OTHER TERMS 
E. of r 32 30 Percentage 281 180 
ik. of Difference l 13 Rank and ranking 25 45 
E. of Mean 2 Criteria and criterion 31 
EE. of Measurement 5 Norms and standards 32 
E. of Sigma | 2 Percentiles and percentile rank 17 23 
of a Score l Sampling ‘ 20 
E. of Difference 13 Normal curve nad : 3 13 
E. of Estimate 1 6 Skewed and skewness 10 
k. of Mean : | 3 Mental Growth and Learning 
of Distribution 2 curves 
» of Diff. to S. D. of Diff 1 6 Decile and decile rank 7 
of Diff. to P. E. of Diff. 4 Raw score ; ‘ 12 
» of P. E. of Meas. to Mean. 25 Composite score 5 
» of P. E. of Meas. to S. D. 2 Weighted scores 5 
Predicted scores 3 
Derived and transformed values 2 
Standard score 1 2 
IENTS AND INDICES T-score and T-scale 4 2 
62 42 Isochronic equation 2 
\ 22 Tetrad formula 2 
A 16 Lindquist’s formula for Diff. 
evement Q. and Ratios 13 2 between matched groups 2 
itional and Subject Age ‘ 9 Constant errors 2 
le Placement 6 Chance errors 2 
and Honor point ratio 
r Quotients 2 GRAPHS AND CHARTS 
lex of brightness 1 1 Graph reading . 74 51 
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the year 1932 as compared with 49 terms found by Edgerton for the 
period 1921 to 1924. 

In addition to the terms listed in Table II, 27 statistical measures and 
concepts appeared only once in all five journals during the year 1932 
and not at all in the previous investigation. For this reason they were 
not included in Table II. These terms were: midscore, sigma zeta, de- 
gree of dispersion, P. E. of rho, P. E. of a tetrad, P. E. of chi square, 
S. E. of formula, S. E. of r, S. E. of sigma, ratio of S. E. of estimate to 
S. D. of distribution, 1st-order coefficient of correlation, 2nd-order co- 
efficient of correlation, B-regression, rectilinear regression, students abil- 
ity index, classification index, grade mark, mental grade age, age-grade 
ratio, age-grade distribution, point score, cumulative score, Shepard’s 
correction for grouping, McCall E. C. formula for matched groups, chi 
square test, value of P for chi square, zeta. 

The first column in Table II indicates which of the terms found in 
the present investigation were previously noted by Edgerton. The num- 
bers in this column represent the total number of articles in which each 
term appeared in his study, and offers a rough comparison with the pres- 
ent data. 

Since Edgerton’s survey covered a period of four years, and t 
present one was confined to the one year, his figures bear a four to one 
ratio to those in the adjoining column. Strictly speaking, the ratio is 
two to one in the ease of the Journal.of Educational Research and School 
and Society, since Edgerton included only one half of the material within 
the four-year period for these journals. 

Only eight terms were found by Edgerton which were not encountered 
by the present writer. These were: R (Spearman Foot-Rule), eta, prob- 
able error of eta, probable error of distribution, B-seore, ogive, stand- 
ard deviation of multiple correlation coefficient, and correlation index. 
The present survey includes 56 terms not reported by Edgerton. 

Thus it is evident that not only has published reference to statistical 
methods inereased in recent years, but likewise the variety and complexity 
of statistical procedures which are mentioned. This is particularly 
marked with reference to measures of reliability and correlation. Ap- 
parently the increasing reference to reliability indicates a greater em- 
phasis upon the statistical reliability of measures in general, and the im- 
portance of statistical significance of differences between measures, in 
particular. The relatively frequent mention of multiple and partial cor- 
relation, and regression equations and coefficients is further evidence of 
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necessity for more technical knowledge of statistics on the part of 
ers of educational literature. 
is perhaps worthy of comment to note that the technical nature as 
as the number of statistical procedures differed considerably among 
various journals. A greater number of different terms and more ad- 
ced statisties were included in certain journals than in others. This 
he attributed in part to the fact that each of the five journals is 
oted almost exclusively to a special division of the educational field. 
Llowever, the findings may indicate that the kind of statistics included in 
each journal has been a matter of editorial consideration with respect 
the statistical knowledge possessed by their readers. 
The total number of different statistical terms appearing in each of 
e five journals is shown in Table III. In addition, Table III shows the 
range of different terms found within a single article for each journal, 
and the median number of different terms for articles containing sta- 
tistical concepts. 
TABLE IIT 


NUMBER, RANGE AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF DIFFERENT STATISTICAL TERMS USED 
IN Five EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS DURING THE YEAR 1932 


Total Number of Range of Median Number 
Journal Different Terms Different Terms of Terms 
in One Article Per Article 

rnal of Educational Research 8Y 1-25 

ect ind Society 57 1-19 6 

School Review ‘ 50 2-18 5 
Educational Administration and 

Supervision 45 1-16 

Elementary School Journal : 34 1-15 5 


Briefly summarized, the findings of this study suggest the following 
nelusions: 

1. The extent to which statistical methods are used in educational 

terature appears to have increased to more than twice that of eight 
years ago, as indicated by a comparison of five periodicals published dur- 
ing the year 1932 and the same journals for the period 1921 to 1924. 

2. The nature of the statistics used at the present time appears to be 
more technical and advanced than in previous years. Thus, more knowl- 
edge regarding statistical methods is necessary for the comprehension of 
current literature in the field of education. This conclusion is in agree- 
ment with the contention of other investigators that technical terms in 
e/ucation do not remain the same over a period of years. It also appears 
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to provide further evidence of a rapidly growing technical vocabu 
in this field. 
3. The results of this study indicate in a general way the minin 


essentials of statistics as used in educational writings. They suggest 


advisability of requiring some experience with statistical methods ; 


general measurement procedures in the preparation of teachers, in 01 


that they may have a clearer understanding of present-day educatior 


literature. 
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OMPARATIVE HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 
bulary hROM VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND RURAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ORLIE M. CLEM 
PST the Superintendent of Schools, Owego, N. Y. 
Is and AND 
order CHESTER W. Hovey 
ale Principal, Public Schools, Pulaski, N. Y. 
itior 


ly was Carlyle who said, ** The barrenest of all mortals is the senti- 
ist.” The present study presumes to apply the method of science 

ly le’s dictum as it pertains to the little red schoolhouse. Is there a 

renee in high school achievement between pupils who receive their 
entary edueation in village schools and those who receive their ele- 

tary training in rural schools? An answer to this question should 
significant practical value in terms of the present tendeney to en- 
the school unit. 

e present study involves 193 village and 196 rural pupils in and 
ree typical villages in New York State: Clifton Springs, Phelps, 
Clifton Springs has a village population of 1725 and a school popu- 

mof 350; Phelps has a village population of 1400 and a school popula- 
$65; Moira has a village population of 800 and a school population 


) 


200. Schools in the three villages are organized under the 8-4 plan. The 


TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMI IN ENGLISH OF \ ND RURAL PUPI 
Village Pupil 
DM 
Sex N DM sp SDM sDD SDD 
Cu 6 78.1 1.46 
12 74.86 7 Ost 
72.78 
( 7750 1 
( 79.17 
| 7 77 1308 
Rural Puy 
I 20 71.76 1.40 
73.65 1.46 
73.0 1.8 6.8 7 Ose 76 
\ 70.72 on 
Chir 73.4 10 
I 72 2.77 7.9 7 6 
B 17 70.12 1 
( l 77.49 6s 
I His 75.6 16 OS 
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studs eovered the period inclusive The following five su 
fields were considered: English, foreign language, mathematics, se 
and history The English vroup included English ILL, LV, and Er 
grammar; foreign language involved Latin IL, ILL, and Freneh I] 
the mathematics group elementary algebra, intermediate algebra 
ane geometry were used. In the science group, biology, physical 
raphy, and physies were considered. In the history group were ai 
history, mediaeval and modern history, American history. A tot 
fifteen subjects involving the heart of the academic field, was used 


study. The of vement were the New York State J 


Table | shows that the means for the village eroup are highe 
for the rural vroup In each ot the thre subjects: KMnelish III, 


IV, English grammar. When the test of significance is applied, tl 


the difference between the means divided by the standard deviation o 
difference, it is clear that no difference is of particular significance 
cept in the ease of Knelish lV. and this difference is slight. It w 
observed that the standard deviation is less for the rural group th: 
ie Village group. This is due no doubt in part to the larger numb 
pupils in the village group. It is interesting that girls excel boys 
three subjects. The village pupils have a higher mean in Englis 


than in Enelish ILI, but the reverse is true in the case of the rural 


Vi e Puy 
Subie N DM sb SDM 
77 8 
I j 7 2.7 74 s 
] | 70.38 
67 7 
Puy 
‘ 60. 62 
I! 71.¢ 


ations 

TABLE II 

| RAI 

Total 15 72 1.22 8.19 1.221 1.51 
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ble IL shows that the means of both village and rural groups in all 
subjects are comparatively low. State Regents reports indicate that 
n language is usually considered difficult. Village pupils excel 
y the rural pupils in Latin Il and Latin III, while the rural 
s excel in French Il. The test of significance shows, however, that 


differences do not represent significant differences. 


TABLE III 
COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS OF VILLAGI 


Vi Puy 
sex N M DM SDM SDD 
I 71 76.77 1.12 
( 80.05 Hu 
I 78.51 25 2 19 
77.00 7 
I it 78.89 
is 74.89 1.87 
I a2 76.80 7 7 6S 
I Puy 
75.¢ l 
( 78.36 
I 81.84 
( t 
l 27 7 > 
74.06 
1 76.76 R7 
7 76.07 7 t 


+ 


ble III- shows that the means in mathematics are considerably 


than in English or language. The values determined for signifi 


re low, none of them revealing a significant difference. The higher 
or significance was 1.53 in favor of the rural pupils in inte) 
algebra Village pupils maintain a shiol birt not sig ifien 


try It is interest 


ne 


in elementary algebra and plane geome 
e differences between the means vary considerably from a 7.35 
ure tor rural girls in intermediate algebra oa 73 advantas 


illage group in plane geometry. 


IV indieates that thre means tor serenee ar relatively low. The 


significance are very small, none of them indicating a signifi 


rence. The largest single difference is in favor of the rural girls 
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TABLE 


COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE OF VILLAGE AND RuRAL Pup 
Vi ize Puy 
Subjec N AY | DM SDM 
G ow 72.84 
I 75 72.67 10.08 1.60 
Ph Boys Js 70.04 1.17 
r 22 72.36 2.43 
Tota 71.06 l 7 70 1.231 72 } 
27 71.77 2.87 
I 7 74.49 66 ” 1.107 1.82 


Rural Pupils 


I 6s 72.39 10 
73.18 
l 72.83 777 1.69 
I S87 1.17 
( ipl 27 2.43 
60 1.37 7.16 72 
Chir 74.64 2.87 
l i! 7 1S 1.82 


In physies Perhaps from everyday life the rural girl has learned n 


than the village girl concerning the principles of the pulley, pump, er 


ind similar machines. 


separator, gas engine, 


TABLE V 
COMPARATI \CHIEVEMENT IN HISTORY OF VILLAC AND RuraL P 


Village Pupils 


Subject sex \l DM sD SDM spp } 


Pil 
History A Boys 5 74.42 a7 DIO 
Chir 4 75.26 2.43 
112 74.38 1.34 1.17 
rv B | 71.06 1.87 
74.41 
72.74 1.01 7.62 1.454 
ry 73.53 1.28 || 
Chir 78.44 6.42 
“7 76.17 3.14 8.4 S16 1.17 
Rut Pupils 
History A Boys 3 73.45 a7 
Chir 63 72.83 2.43 
Potal 6 73.04 1.34 7.93 809 1.17 
History B 72.93 1.87 
71.73 7.07 1.054 1.43 
History ¢ He 74.8 1.28 
72.02 6.42 
Pot 73.08 14 6.86 SUS 
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lable V shows that the means in history are reasonably high. There 

_ significant difference favoring the village pupils in the case of Amer 
history, but the significance is slight. In the case of ancient his- 

and modern European history, the differences are too low to be 

ficant. The highest mean was made by the village girls in American 

ry. The lowest mean was made jointly by the village boys and the 

il girls in modern European history. The means show that modern 


European history was the most difficult of the three histories. 


SUMMARY 


|. There is little difference in aeademic high school achievement of 
ls who receive their elementary training in village schools and 
se who receive their elementary training in rural schools. 


é Only two significant differences exist between the means of the 
groups; these differences are in favor of the village group in Ene 
IV and American history. The test of significance in these two cases 
eals only a small margin of difference. 
Although differences betwee nm means were in general not signifi- 
mo nt. infrequent means for the village group were higher than for the 
| group in all cases except: French I], intermediate algebra, biology, 
phvsies. 
t+. In general, the means of the girls are higher than those of the 
Village girls excelled the village in: English 
French II; elementary algebra; biology, physical geography. 
Rural girls exeelled rural boys in: English III, grammar; Latin IT, 
French IL; elementary algebra, intermediate algebra, plane geometry ; 
ogy, physical geography. 
». The means for village boys excelled rural boys, except in: Freneh 
il; modern European history, American history. 
6. The means for village girls excelled rural girls, except in: Freneh 
ntermediate algebra, plane geometry; biology, physics. 
ri The greatest single difference between means was in favor of the 
virls in intermediate algebra. 


*. In general, standard deviations were larger for the village group 


tor the rural group. 


A NEW METHOD OF WEIGHTING SCORES IN A 
TRUE-FALSE TEST 
HAROLD O. SODERQUIS' 


l ty of Minnesota 


Tie experiment herein reported involved the giving of a mid-quat 
eXamination in a course in Extra-Currieular Activities to a class of 62 
vraduate and undergraduate students at the University of Minnesot 
during the summer session of 1935. The test was composed of 75 tru 
false items and was so constructed as to eall for the weighting of his 
responses by the examinee himself according to the degree of assurance 
with which he made those PrUSPOTLSes Thus the examination Was cale 
lated to test not only knowledge as such but also the certainty with wl 
that know Was held. 

The instructions to the student were as follows: 

‘Mark a statement if you judge it to be true and O if false. Ys 
may claim eredit up to 4 points for each of your responses if vou wis 
Before your responses encirele 4. 5. or 2, depending on the eredit v 
want. If vour answer is wrong, the penalty will be double the amou 
of eredit vou claim It is advisable to elaim 4 eredits if you are sur 
your answer Is correct 

‘If you claim no Sy elal eredit as cle seribed above. you should, neve! 
theless, answet all yu stions, even if vou have to YUeSS. All such answers 
will be seored in the ordinary way, right-minus-wrong. ”’ 

Item No. 52 of the test is quoted below to illustrate how each of thi 


7) questions appeared in the test : 


4-3-2 Investigations of actual practice indicate 
school administrators and teachers have 
little to sav relative to the content of assen 
programs. 

be enuse the pen Lit fora Ww rong answer Was double the eredit elain ec 

the examinee was actually ina position of havine to offer odds of 2 

that his answers were correct It was thought that sueh large odds wi 

be a better test of the degree of convietion with which the examinee n 

s responses than the ordinary true-false test situation, and would 

courage more guessing than is done by the latter 

As the instruetions further indieate eve ry question was to be answe 
even if no special credit was claimed. This was required in order to 
mit a comparison of scores obtained in the ordinary Way right-mi 


wrone with the weighting method. Thus the test was first seore: 


86] WEIGHTING TRUE-FALSE TEST SCORES 29] 
the standard R-W formula (Method A) and then again by totaling 
redits claimed for correet answers minus twice the credits claimed 
vrong answers (Method B.) In the latter process no eredit was 

n when no eredit was claimed, even though an answer was correct. 

lhe range of scores obtained by Method A was from 8 to 67, with an 
erage of 44.55 and an S D of 10.87. In the case of Method B the range 

from 12 to +2530, the average 115.25, and the SD 54.80. The 

Pearson correlation between scores obtained with Method A and Method B 

s 90. It should be understood that this is a correlation between the 

ilts of two methods of scoring the same test, not between the same test 

en at different times. In the latter case the correlation could not be 

vwected to be so high. 

hie comparative reliability of the two sets of scores is indicated by 
of .72 04 for Method A and .85 2 tor Method B These 
cients were obtained in each case with the use of the Spearman 

nula applied to the correlation between random halves of the seores 

\\ e the difference (.13) between the two correlations is only » 74 times 


probable error, the ratio is certainly large enough to indicate a degree 


statistical significance warranting further experimentation with this 
« of test under various conditions of weighting and penalty for wrone 
sponses, The higher reliability coefficient for the experime ntal method 
s obtained in spite of the fact that the number of test items involved 
the scoring was considerably reduced by eliminating all correet 1 
nses for which no special eredit was claimed. The reduction in num 
of questions is indicated by an average of 57.75 attempted answers 
paper under the conditions of Method B compared with an average 
(4.3 answers per paper under Method A. 
The superior reliability shown by the weighted scores suggests that 
ting for assurance in the true-false test has the same effect as 
rthening sueh a test. That there is a relationship between extent of 
vledge (as indieated by number of correct r Sponses and degree ot 
rance with which responses are made appears in the fact that the 
ve special credit claimed for each correct answer by the 16 (out 
62) students who made the largest number of correct responses is 
' points, compared with 2.58 points for the 16 who answered cor 
the least number of times. 
(Juestion arises concerning the comparative amount of e@uessine under 
vo conditions of testing tried out. While the experiment furnished 


lantitative measure of the extent of reduction of guessing under the 
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conditions of Method B, it has already been shown that the average 
dent ventured to att mpt answers to only Dd7.¢0 Of the 75 question 
the test in tace ot the penalty for-error conditions set tip. While 1 
average cannot be compared with the average number of answers (74 
attempted under conditions of Method A (because here guessing 
encouraged) the writer’s previous experience with true-false tests 


ministered under erdinary conditions eauses him to believe that the r 


represe nted by n7 7D atte mpted answers to TD questions is econsiderah) 


smaller than the corresponding ratio in the ordinary test (unless guess 


is advised by the examiner). Further support for the writer’s opi 

at there Is less cuessing under eonditions ol Method B is lent by 
fact that in a previous experiment with a similar test given to 46 
dents, the latter, when asked under which test situation they clicl the 


vuessing, indieated almost unanimously the experimental methed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


|. The experiment with a true-false test herewith reported indie 

it weighting responses in the test by the examinee himself accore 
to the degree of assurance with which he made his responses undet 
Prenat for-error conditions set uly), improved the reliability of the 
over the same test given and scored under conventional conditions 
2. It appears that weighting for assurance in this test had the s 
effect as lengthening the test. 

3. There are indications that there was less guessing under the met 
of weighting responses for assurance than under the ordinary metho 

$, The type of testing here deseribed raises a number of quest 
regarding the factor of assurance as it is influeneed by the special co 
tions governing the test, and especially by the factor of personality of 1 
examinee. Further experimentation with tests of this type should | 


interesting results. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY 
\UTHORITIES are pretty well agreed that the first city school superin- 


lent in the United States was employed slightly less than a hundred 


rs ago. His duty, as the title implies, Was to superintend the sehools 


| loved cities 


even 


he eity which in large measure meant to see that effective instruction 
secured. In other words, the original purpose of a superintendent 
to supervise instruction. Previous to that time the members of the 
committee or board of education inspected the school one or more 
sa vear as a means of checking on the instructional efficiency of the 
ers 

during the years that have passed since the first superintendent was 
have grown tremendously and school systems expanded 
more. The problems of housing, finance, curriculum, activities, ser- 
agencies, ete. are enormously more complicated today than they 


a century ago. In every one of these fields as the activity became 


ve complex and required greater technical skill, the school board has 


larger demands upon the superintendent. This has been particularly 


arent in the fields of finance and buildings which from the point of 


of the board is also largely a matter of finance. While a few sys 


ns have emploved a business manager coérdinate with the superinten- 


ticipation in school administration 


a plan which has not proved desirable) and many others have 
ded a business manager under a superintendent, nevertheless the 
1 has expected the superinte ndent to be an « xpert in many lines be 
+S ipervision. 

“or some time the tendency was to care for supervision through ger 

and special supers isors. Recent vears of economic stress have almost, 
quite, abolished this structure As a consequence, the amount of 

Sup rvision of classroom instruction or even supervision of the 


culum which is being done Ina large portion ot our schools is almost 


recent years there has been much said and written about teacher 
Various efforts along this line 
been made by superintendents and principals and by teachers’ or 
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vanizations but as vet Tew principles have been developed which lay 
firm foundation for major teacher participation in the administration \ 
the schools. It might be inferred that teacher participation could tun 
tion best in the field of instruction and curriculum yet the literature does 
not show us clearly how such participation should take place in order t 
function most effeetively, the degree of participation which may be ex- 
pected, or the organization which will most certainly guarantee the d 
sired end 

Some job-analysis studies have been made of the work of superinte 
dents and principals. A large number of status studies have been cor 
ducted on various phases of the work of the school administrator. I 
seems to me, however, that most studies have assumed the present type o! 
organization, present lines of activities, in other words, present status 
to be the eriterion against which we should measure. Is it not desirab| 
hat we should have much research of an experimental nature dealing 
with new concepts of administrative organization and activity? Cai 
hot someone coneeive of a functional organization which will utilize a 
possible teacher imitiative and eonstructive thought? May we not hep 
t] some way may be found to restore emphasis to learning Instead « 
ipon finance and other material factors? Researeh should furnish 
evidence upon whieh the best philosophy ot edueation can coneeive m 
be builded into a realization 
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tions which the investigator set out to ar 


swer and to indieate brie 


followed. The first question relates to 


the nurse’s responsibility for parent edu 


‘Is parent edueation 


inherent in the work of all nurses or is it 


a special field for which certain nurses 


might be prepared ?’’ To answer this 


query, the investigator submitted a eom 


126 questions dealing 


prehensive list ot 
with child development to 201 nurses and 


asked them to indicate the approximate 


with which they asked 


All of the 


questions, 


frequency were 


each question. sub yes ts checked 


one or more From this the 
author concludes that parent education is 
a function of all nurses. 

To answer the second question, ** Does 
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problems of parent 
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judgment of the relative importance o 
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required of nurses to fit them more ads 
quately for parent education?’’ is treated 
analytically. The author emphasizes three 
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21-29. Project taught children appeared to 


x less than non-project children, 
From a study of the materials of in 


struction employed in the teaching of CURRICULUM 


pupils how to solve problems in the Cleve 


Hockert, JOHN AND NEELEY, D 
land Junior High Sehools the authors : 

P. ‘*A Comparison of the Vocabul: 
econelude that the best materials are those 
of Thirty-three Primers, Kleme 
School Journal No 


chosen by the pupils themselves from thei: f 
ember, 1936 


environment. 


\ detailed analvsis of the voeabul 


DouGLASS, HARL R., AND FIELDS, GEORG! 
one of thirtv-thres rimers rol 
H. ‘‘An Experimental Comparison of 3. : 
analysis it was found that the 
the Dailv-Assignment, Daily Recitation 175 
different words varied from io ft 
ind the Unit Assignment in High 
words per book with at erage rep 


School Chemistry,’’ Science Education 


October, 1936), pp. 141-145 


From an experimental study earried on Winkour, Morr ‘*A Survey of ( 
in West High School, Waterloo, Lowa, the eralized Science Courses in Institut 
thors conclude that neither method Higher Edueation,’’ Science } 
appears to be distinetly superior to the tion (October, 1956), pp. 132-14 
other From 144 returns of a question 

sent to 172 institutions offering get 
Moorr, James H. ‘*The Role of Deter science courses the author presents 


nining Tendencies in Learning,’ relative to the purpose, conduet, a 


imerican Journal of Psucholoay Ov rollment of general courses 
tober, L036 » pp 559-571. 
MEA EM I Ics AND 
\n experimental study of learning 


from which the author concludes that pur 


IOW NING “LLIO 4 ** Some lesults 
pose and mind set influence greatly the Do G, ; R ne Rest 


Test on Seientifie Thinkir Se 
organization, assimilation and reeall of 
Educatio October, 1956 | 
sense materials, 
1S 


> The ¢ tl resents a tes of 
Perers, Henry H. ‘‘The Relationship rhe author presents a test of 


thin r with certain preliminary res 
Between Familiarity of Words and hinking with certain | mney 
The ir Me Value,’’ {mu Jo 


ial of Psucholoay October, 1936), pp 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. ‘‘ The Use of 


Results in Diagnosis and Instructi 


the Tool Subjects,’ Educational 
An experimental study indicating that ords Bulletin, No. 18 (New York: 
the familiarity of words is a factor in cational Records Bureau, 1936 


fluencing its memory value. pp: 


1 tains a discussion of general consid- 
Sel ns in the use of test results, sugyves- 


ons (Minneapolis: 
esota Press, 1936. 
is a short battery of seales to 
morale, feelings of inferiority, 
adjustment, attitude toward law, 
conservatism and attitude to 
eation. Data on reliability and 
lity are contained in a monograph, 
sonality and the Depression’’ also 


ed by the University of Minne- 


ress 

t 5 RALPH W. ‘* Needed Research in 
Field of Tests and Examinations,’’ 
cational Research Bulletin, College 
Education, Ohio University XV 

» ptember 16, 1936), pp. 151-158. 

uuthor discusses the many needed 

ements in tests and other instru 
such as better definition of the 

ties to be measurerd, more attention 


for diagnosis and remedial teach- 


the tool subjects, and bibliography. 


E, A., AND SLeTTO, R. F. 
sota Seale for the Survey of 


University of 
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to validity, reliability, and objectivity, 
greater provision for short unit tests, 


and the integration of test scores. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHARTERS, W. W. ‘‘ Projects of the Bu 
reau of Educational Research,’’ Edu 
cational Research Bulletin, XV, No. 7 
(Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa 


tional Research, 1936), 27 pp. 

The author and others present a de 
seription of the projects of the Bureau of 
Edueational Research of Ohio State Uni 


versity. 


West, ROBERT. ‘*Is Stuttering Ab 
normal?’’ Jour ral of Ab ormal and So 
cral Psychology, XXXI 


pp. 7T6-S6. 


\pril-June 


The author summarizes the facts sup 
porting the different theories relative to 
stuttering and concludes that stuttering 
is not the result of psycho-neurosis or ab 
normalities of the speech mechanism but 
the product of a natural condition since 


speech itself is an unnatural function. 


0, No.4 
122 
VA 
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RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ATOR ORATOR ORATOR OP 


‘ 


VE 
Wars 
der 00 The next vearbook of Natural History, i chapter on edu 

National Society of College Teachers in the light of anthropology. 
| ention is entitled, *‘* The Use of An introductory chapter was writt 
he Interpretation of Edu Philip W. L. Cox and ¢ harles F. A 


t 1 Issues.’’ Che Editorial Con wood, with a coneluding chapter on 1 
consists of ¢ rles F. Arrowood ing background available to students 
‘ Universit f Texas: rou edueation by Professors Cox and Br 
Univers Mlinois: W bacher 
Knight, | ersitvy of North Carolina; \n attempt was made to maintain t 
p \\ L. Cox, New York University: unity of the veart wok by writing 
’ John S. Brubacher, Yale Univers ty necord with principles agreed upon 
r section on the natural sciences was meeting of the Yearbook Committ 
‘ R: ly stant corresponds nee bet weet 
lTnivernit cha nr iirman and the authors of the \ 
| 
this I Or sections 
OF l sei es deal with 
: eal w Survey of Visual Instructio 
and county publie school superinter 
Hart vate | | | 
nd p ils of private ih 
tles of hie pters 0.000 communities throughout the e 
. iH ld, Un supplied int ation to the United St 
sit ( e Se nt 
Office of Edueation and the \r 
roun Council on Edueation in a recently 
pleted Na mal Visual Instruetion S 
NY | ( rl findings of the survey, 
nits! 
Leg ( ! t as ered visual and audio aids of 
t Ss ( - 
(,000,000 puy Ils and bh ight int 
t United 8 8; I. L. Kandel, Col tion f 5 pereent of all cities w 
bin ‘National Ba is tor 


n;’? Edward H. Reisner, Co- published by the American Couneil 
ry of visual edue 
Histor | Baekeroun in the With few exceptions the 280,000 


I lee rles PF. Art and private schools of the eountr 


Ag of mporary jectors, film supplies, radios, and 
ean Philosophy;’’ and A. O. Han visual-audio aids necessary for the t 


College of the City of New York, and mission of knowledge and ideas 


Wissler, American Museum of the effectiveness which is now poss 


the 
of 
real 
f 
wood, U1 
Issues 
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SS 
Aa Sa BAR 750 sound motion picture projectors 


INS 2 reported as belonging to the Na- 

s schools. More than half of the 
er V. 
inati, 


. 0 schools reporting are electrically 
ed. Lantern slides, motion picture, 
é adio equipment owned by $2..000 
As Is include 27,000 lanterns and other 
WEED s of slide projectors, 9,000 silent and 
sound-motion-picture projectors, 11,- 
adio receiving sets, and 850 central 
sound systems. There is also con 
writte! 


PA e renting and borrowing of this 


equipment, 
‘Tr on 
I schools report using motion pic- 
tudents ls | I 
s for teaching of science than for in 
and 5 
tio ! anv other school subject. 
es the field of travel and geog 
and then history, social science, 
ting A 
upon I nglish, nature st dy, and com 
spun . 
nd industry. 
egie Corporation. The report of 


ie C rporation of New York 


the vear ended September 30, 1936, 


s that its total expenditures for the 


01 
nter en; period, 1951 1956, exceed $25,- 
sc] The activities of the past vear 
een concerned with general educa 
ed Stat adult edueation and related activi 
Ame the library, fine arts and museums, 
tithe research, useful publications, 
tion S n new fields, and the British Do 

ns and Colonies. {n important 
s of suction of the year was the eapitaliza 


infi f the Teachers Insurance and An 


SW t Association through a grant of 
\ 0,000 In the field of general ed 

il ix n support has been given to the 
lueat t-vear Pennsylvania study of the rela 
0 | etween secondary schools and col 
ntr the International Inquiry on School 
ure ly ersity Examinations, the Aus 
id Council for Edueational Research, 


ie t v Zealand Council for Edueational 
as t i, and the South African National 


poss le of Edueational and Social Re 
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The report contains a critical discus 


sion otf the use Oo! philanthropic resources 
with an analysis of the chief ways of dis 
tributing foundation funds. 

During the past ten vears, foundation 
mitts Tor the reneral su} t ‘ low 
ment of educational institutions have 
dropped rapidly. Gifts for the annual 
support of various voluntary, non-profit 
making organizations, once W dely dis 
tributed becoming more strictly lin 
ited t those 1 re oO less closel iden 
tified with the progr the foundation 
itself Following t concentration upon 
college nd iniversit end me ts t the 
{ irl) twenties came A series ot large sin 
of some ehensive stuc or lor 
stration to be rric n over ter f 
vears. These in tur e being succeeded 
by the support sele ed rprises 
whiel begin more n nd for w eh 
grants are made successive vears in the 
light of experience nd accomplishment 
\ further line of attach open to a founda 
tion is through the direet support of an 
individual as an individual, not as a men 
ber f a niversit facult nquiry 
staff or resear 1} he lence 
not ele s T 
s as a whole gan sing \ 
t he sl ] boas 
run into one er. 1 lines 
the represent the lis 
tril ting 1 ndat A]] ‘ 
their ady ntages mel ther inngers 

/ j ] ‘ 
National n Res n Fl 
mentar Eenglis epares 
studies in el | | 
( on 
n } 1937. is 
t hy «< h stu es let, 


| 
Ly 
during 1954-35 and 1935-26. Informa 
| 
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ion mav be sent to the chairman of 


ittee, 


ation, Washington, D. C 


(a prehes Evra nations n Chi 
meurve eourses mn hiologieal Sel 
on English, | unities, physical sei 

ones ind social science are required of 


all students in the Chieago Citv Junior 


the 


or pon comple ion of one 
eur ot st uly nanvy of these courses, a 
student is given a con | rehensive exan 


“l tor 


ject, 


testing-time of 


printed bo iklet of 


approximately wenty pages of 


obieetive 
J 


two essny questions 


inistered by the 


Dep tment of hixat nations with the 
assistance of the nstructors of the sur 
ve ‘ rst the three colleges The 
scoring of all the comprehensive exam 
Inations st pervised by the Department 
of | i nations Cir luates of the Chi 
eag Normal College seore the objective 
se lected iniversity gradu 
ntes score the ess que stions. The marks, 
whiel ire affixed byw the De irtment ot 
I nations, are those which the sti 

dents receive is fil l marks f rie ve il 
of at n survey course 


An analvsis of inations by 
M. D. Engelhart, of the Department of 
kixaminations, supports the eontention 
that the survey courses qualify as survey 
courses in that the bilities required are 


talent 


nav he tor s nerlative achieve 
nt it given survey rse iverage 

or even sup ! hievement is possible 
the at lont iverage or superior 
status th respect to the general ability. 
Converse] sntis tory achievement in a 
given surve course is possible for any 
student whose achievement in the other 
surveys is satisfactory. If a student’s 
ne hieve ent ne survey course 1s un 


s achievement in the 


the 


Miss Bess Goodvkoontz, U. 8S. 


examination, 
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others is satisfactory, the failure is 
ably the result of lack of interest be: 
of inadequate motivation rather thar 


result of lack of some special abilit: 


Ne hool 


Arti 


lliah 
The University of 
the 


ilation of and 
Buffalo, u 
Edue: 


Board, has printed a second group o 


le de. 


n grant from General 


search bulletins devised to promot: 


of the 
These 
the prognosis, training, and examinir 


able 


heavier and 


student in 


interests 


lege. 


superior 


studies are concerned 


those well motivated and stud 


who are capable of a 
flexible program than is customary 
editor is Edward Jones of the Univers 
of Buffalo. The Hen 
Mills, Mazie FE. Wagner, Ruth E. Ex 
Mary Sarbaugh, 
The 


bulletins. 


nuthors are 


and Eunice Str 


second series includes 


Veuw 


The 
volume of the 4 


ological Journal. 


the first 
Re 
official 


al Society. 


number of 


ican Socrolodical appeared in ( 


tober. It is the organ ot 


Phe 


Smith Colleg 


American Sociologi 


tor is F. Hl. 


Hankins of 


Pe nsycvanta 
Education. The 
the National Department of 


School Pr inc 


Projects in Neco 
Pennsylvania bran 
Seco 


the f 


is studving 


state schola 
loeal 


ciations of seeondarv school princi} 


examinations, the activities of 


Pennsvivania, relation between the P 


svivania branch of the Departme 


Secondary School Principals of the N 


\. and the Department of Secor 
School Principals of the P. 8S. 1 
commencement programs, pron 
failures, drop-outs in high sehor 


home room in 


the school program, § 
and community relations, student } 
pation in the school program, exte 


of edueation for older vouth, fol! 


30, 
Com 
Offic th 
which is design 
exercises and one OF [a 
It is prepared and dr 
— 
) 
ing areas prob] 
satisfactory Whe 
— 


» is 
t be 
thar 


dna 
oO, 1 
due: 
ip of 


note 
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f high school graduates, educa- 
djustments in secondary schools 
e exceptional pupil of high native 
, teacher qualifications and salaries 


small high sehool, character educa 


secondary school standards, records 

ports, survey of the more eommon 

nee practices in Pennsylvania, inter 

' | relations, realism vs. idealism in 
m, secondary school and college 


ns, and secondary school curriculum 


and Radio Projects. Further 
nee in the de velopment of two im 
edueational frontiers, civie edu 


110, 


for adults and edueation by ra 
sured by new grants of emergency 
For continuation and expansion 
e education through publie forum 
s, the sum of $330,000 has been 
ted to the United States Office of 
tion, which, in turn, will transmit 
nds to superintendents of schools 
, re organizing forum centers for 
nstrating new methods of practical 
edueation for citizenship. The new 
ls will make possible ten new public 
centers in addition to the ten cen 

w being operated. 
continue the experiments and dem 
ons in techniques necessary for 
ssful use of radio for education, 
ent Roosevelt has allocated $113, 
The grant for educational radio 
strations will permit the continu 
of the Edueational Radio Project 
gh June, 1937. In eight months this 
t has shown how publie educational 
es can successfully use radio in the 


of education. 


ch Division, N.E.A.—With the 
ber Research Bulletin, ‘‘Safety in 
Transportation,’’ the Research Di 
n of the National Education Asso 
completes the fourteenth volume 
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of this series. Other bulletins issued dur 
ing 1936 inelude: ‘*The Preparation of 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules: Part I, Ad 
ministrative and Fact-Finding Proced 
ures’? January Preparation of 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules: Part II, 
Drafting the Schedule’’ (March); ‘‘ The 
Efforts of the States to Support Eduea 
tion’’ (May); and ‘*A Handbook on 
Teacher Tenure’’ (September Da 

During 1937 the Division plans to pre 
pare bulletins on the following topics: 
school costs, salaries of school employees 
in 1936-37, the social studies curriculum, 
student personnel practices in secondary 
schools and colleges, and rural education. 

Each vear a number of the committees 
of the National Edueation Association 
eall upon the Research Division for as 
sistance in the formulation of reports. 
To date definite plans have been com 
pleted to assist the Tenure Committee 
with three studies: court decisions on ten 
ure reported in 1936, minimum salary 
laws, and uniform state contracts 

The 1937 Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, prepared under 
Chairman Frank G, Pickell, superintend 
ent at Montelair, New Jersey, will be 
available in February, 1937. The title 
of this volume will be, ‘‘The Improve 
ment of Edueation: Its Interpretation 
for Democraey.’’ It is a yearbook on 
educational interpretation which reaches 
back into the social scene for pring iples 
to guide programs of public relations and 
publicity. 

The 1938 Yearbook on problems of 
vouth is now being prepared under Chait 
man E, E, Oberholtzer. It is hoped that 
this yearbook will select from a much 
talked about and perplexing area sonie 
definite suggestions for the improvement 
of secondary edueation. Some examina 
tion will be made of the relationships 
which exist between so-called youth or 


ganizations and the public schools. The 


| 

in 

ininy sion, 

Students 

nd 

ry. | Sist 

liversit 

en 

str 

les 

A 

| in ¢ 

he 

Neg 

ine 

lars 

I 

eof 
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ihlieati 


re Vill tx distributed to ft cana | ms \mong the cure 
rt . the Department in February, recently issued are the following: 
Loss Kducati Lav Magacines 


| Resea re Division is assisting the ibstract of articles on education in 
iy ent of Classroom Teachers to pre educational magazines and is prey 
} t ‘ rts. One of these « five times a year. Educational Rese 
t r healt | the other with the ap Service Cireulars Nos. 1, 4, 6, and 9, 193) 
ry} tions of research to instruetion. Both ire devoted to this topic 
t es heen reported in some detail . : 
” Sice of Class Publie Schools, | 
sis es f the Jo uo 
; culars No. 5 and No. 7, report inf 
‘ aren sept ind Decem 
i tion oF eit } eitv basis for the s 
ear 1025-36. for 61 cities over 10 
rhe Fifteent Yearbook of the 
in population, L309 cities 30,000 to 10 
tment Elementary School Prin 
in population, ar S2 cities under 
s entith Personalit Adjustment 
in population They make compar ; 
of the Elementarv-School Child,’’ is now 
wit! similar study for 1930-31. 
ble it deals with pupil growth, 
lanee, and adiustment with special aire Studies Com) 
‘ sis th ental and emotional 1935-36, Cireular No. 8, 1936, presents 
f kdrer 1 te ers. The Six the seventh bibliography of studies 
Yenr now nh prepara sultir from questionnaires distribut: 
1] ‘ wit the ic of **Ap superintendents of schools bv quest 
t the Klementaryv-School Pro naire investigators in all parts of 
\ a ] policies int? 
} Trends Restoration of Teach 
t lved ol cy ition ad 
Salaries, News Bulletins Nos. 1-5 
ministration and supe sion, the currieu 
re] rt eontil ed pro ress tor restor 
‘ sper ip 
of nor l salarv sehedules in eityv s 
ties t nupil-g lanes program : 
: 
- systems These | illetins give int 
In ¢ f these f is they or emphasis =e 
fion Tor ppr nately eities 
n ls or techniques 
rhis information was forwarded 
W. Hubbard. Associate Director 
the t ere aeseription of 
Research Division. 
lieve to be g l \r ne interested in Educational Policies Commissior 
submiutt ror this volun nal Polieies Commission was 
| I once he kai pointed n December, 1935. hy joint 
ey ent en tion of the Executive Committees « 
Ss, Sixteenth National Edueation Association an 
Street, N. W., Was gton, D.C Department of Superintendence. 
I eration with t Department of C ssion was created for a fiv 
ntender t Rese Divisio: el nd is finaneed separately fro 
nt subs tion se National Edueation Association | 
t Rese = ‘ ™~ | svs by a grant from the General Educ 
tems fessior ! es ind other Board 
subs ers ‘ ssistanee with their The Commission is not a researt 
s and a variety of special studies standardizing ageney. It seeks, thr 
— 


— 
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pres 
dies 
bute 
ues 
len 
int 
ré 
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ve means, to develop for Amer 
ation long-term policies which 
t the united support, not only of 

fession, but of all citizens. 

e major projects which the Commis 

s under preliminary consideration 


e following: 
\ statement of the unique place of 
on in a democratic society, This 
ent is being prepared in collabora 
th a noted historian. It will re 
fully the position aceorded to 
on by the founders of the republic 
e the development of that concept 
the period of the Jacksonian 
and the activities of the great 


Horace Mann, 


rh the soeinl and economic ad 


rians, such as 


ents of the present day, 
atalog of human needs and ser 
s on the basis of which an attempt 
e made to distinguish between edu 
| services and those which might 
as custodial or welfare in na 
From this analysis, there should 
hetter understanding of the 
ns of a publie school system as a 
comprehensive con munity pro- 

f publie service. 
\ statement of financial policies 


ation, drawn in the light 


rrent economic conditions and pos 
ture developments. In connection 
is prol lem, the Commission has 


rrel with economists and political 


\ statement of the edueational im 


f various tvpes of population 


es This study of the human re 
s to be served by the edueational 

will be eonducted with the as 
petent specialists in popu 
\ restatement of the objectives of 
in edueation in the light of the 


es entioned nhove. 


\ statement of poliey with reference 
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to certain immediate problems in second 


ary education 


7. A statement of fundamental prin 
ciples underlying the professional organi 
itions in the field of edueatior This i 
heing prepared in aceordance with a reso 
lution requesting such a study, passed by 


the rtment of Superintens 


A manual on educ nal plannis 
te iblished n cooperation hh the 
National Res s mittes nal the 
several statd planning Is 

9. An tlime of research | blems 
rising it of the mpact of the depres 
sion upon ed tion This ect 1s 
dueted in ecodm tion ith the Social S 
ence Research ¢ neil 

Publ tions and inquiries issued by the 
Commission inelude 

| \ pamphlet entitled Some Current 


ing Issues W | e Commission red 
meetings, eduenat nal eonvent ns, blic 
forums. civie clubs. and the like 
2. leaflet entitled ‘Deliberative 
Committee Reports of 1935 This 
lea tlet ats thy ent 
lenring-house for the tar 
rec mendations late v national 
deliberative ttees y n the 
gold eduent 
An inquiry blank lis series of 

pl hlems elating thy eetives 
edueatior I hh the e and opin 
mon f the Consult ts e hei S ht 

An juiry blank ess 

ni t 

>. Addresses on e 
mission 4 J. Stodd nd F. M 
Hunter 

\ thr sel ls 

rr lab! n request | secret 


| 
cir 
| 
in 
pre] 
Res 
19, 193% 
the National Edueation Association in 
o0ls, | February, 1936 
he s 
» 101 
parisons 
| 
t 
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William G. 


who prepared this statement. 


ot the ¢ Carr, 
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Effect of the De pression on Education. 


Kdueational research workers may be 


interested in a monograph now being pre 
Edueational Policies Com- 
will 


investigations 


pared by the 


mission which outline a series of 


recommended concerning 
the effeets of the business cvele on edu 


eation, Similar reports in other fields ar 


being drafted by experts in welfare work, 
population problems, and in each of the 
other ma jor areas of sociological research. 


The entire series of monographs will be 
issued early in 1937 by the Social Science 
Research Council. 

J. B. Sears, of Stanford University has 


Eduea 


period 


been appointed to the staff of the 
Policies Commission for a 


tional 


of three months to deve lop the monograph 


in the field of education. 


The principal part of the mono 


oT iph, 


as plar ned at present, will present a care 


fully selected list of research problems 
representative of all parts of the field, 
ind in each case witl hints of kindred 
problems Ihe probl ms may be classi 


under such practi al head- 


ings “as 
Historical and comparative—show- 
ing trends. 
t Theories of education (social, po 
litieal, psychological, biological 
¢) The school population 
d) The instructional program 
‘ The staff personnel. 
Instr et il pr CeSses 
The school properties 
Organization and administration, 
neluding publie relations. 
! Fin nee and bus ness 
} screntil nil process organ 
nad tivities 


number of | rob 
To have 


these 
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representative will be the aim in ord 
stimulate thought along as many li: 
possible. 


In each instance a clear statem: 


the problem will be made; its import 
will be suggested and explanation 
to attack it; e.g 


of how .g., where dat: 


be obtained, what previous investig 


there are that contribute, and wher 


turn for general background treatment 


if any. 
Preliminary and incident to the tas 


] 


developing this monograph, a reasor 


complete bibliography for the proble: 


being developed, and as a far as poss 


annotated and classified \ review of 
should 


and to some 


material make clear the nes 


extent should dictate th: 
ture of this monograph, 


\ more 


monograph will be 


complete outline of the 
Sent on re 
Comments and suggestions regarding 
projeet from edueational research 


ers will be espe weleomed hb 


Secretary, Educational 
1201 Sixteenth St 


Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


liam G. Carr, 


ees Commission, 


The Depression and Higher Edue 


In the fall of 1935 a Sper inl Comn 
of the American Association of U1 
sity Professors began a study « 
effect ot ce pression and recovel 
higher education The members 


Cornell Univers 


Caldwell, Col 


University; A. J. Harno, Universit 
Illinois: Sumner H. Slichter. H: 
Universitv; and Maleolm M. Willey, 
versity of Minnesota, who prepare 
present statement. The study was fin 
by a small grant from the Carnegie | 


dation for the Advancement of Ts 


In planning its procedures the cor 
had first to decide whether it would 
undertake 


its limited resources, 


tensive investigation of 


one or tw 


| 
K. Richtnyer, 
Chirman; 0. V. 
At best only a limited 
lems can be presented. SS 


30, , 1936} 


order ¢ | problems, or whether it would 


lines «a more general, exploratory study 
ld seek to chart a broad field 


mel nise for diseussion a large number 
portar strons, The latter course was de- 
aT pon, and the program of work was 
at: the ‘* Effect of Depression and 
igat ery on Higher Education,’’ appear 
vher » in the Bulletin of the Association for 
Atments ry, 1936, pages 25-41. The Com 


first undertook a preliminary study 


tas hlems related to the present status 
SOI the tenching profession. The results 
yblem is ed under the title, ‘‘ Employment, 
poss es, Promotion, and Tenure in 


Edueation: Present Practices,’’ 


et Bulletin of the Association, March, 

the pages 168-182. In the Bulletin for 
1936, the Committee also re 

he on Professors Have Re 

req ted to the Depression.’’ 

ng this Cor ittee’s studies are now 

completed, It will report upon its 


ork at the annual meeting of 
van Association of University 
St fessors to be held in Richmond, Vir 

n Deeember. Its final report will 
sued in book form as early as pos 

ter the first of the vear. As now 
el, in first draft, this complete re 


organized into seven major 
I, The Introduction: The Problem 


Il. The Present Status of the De 
n which will be reviewed em 
silary, promotion, and tenure 
s, with some eonsideration also of 
hat may have influenced the 
of the teachers’ work during the 
ssion period, This seetion will also 
al questions concerning fre ulty 
on in polley formation 
The Finances of Higher Edu 
Income and Expenditures. 


LV, Enrollments during the De 
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pression Years: Enrollments and De 
grees, 

Part V, Students and Their Problems 
during the Depression. 

Part VI, The Relation of the Federal 
Government to Higher Education during 
the Depression Years. 

Part VII, The Public Relations of 
Higher Education During the Depression. 
\ eoneluding section will draw together 
the general implications of the data that 
have been analyzed. 

The Committee makes no pretense to 
exhaustive treatment of these topics, but 
it has aimed to raise significant problems 
for discussion and to indicate the relation 
hetween some of the problems that con 
cerned faculties and administrators dur 
ing the down-swing of the business curve, 
and still concern them in the initial pe 


riod of recovery, 


Comparative Education. The Advisory 
Committee on Comparative Education 
grew out of a conference of professors 
of edueation in colleges and universities 
which was held at the Office of Education 
in Washington, May 3 and 4, 1935. At 
the close of that meeting, an account of 
which is given in School Life for June, 
1935, the members organized as an ad 
visory committee on comparative educa 
tion and selected I. L. Kandel of Colum 
bia University as its chairman. 

In order to have more definite informa 
tion about the courses in (1) compara 
tive education, (2) history of education, 
and (3 philosophy of edueation, as well 
as combinations of these now being given 
in institutions of higher education in the 
United States, the Office of Education, at 
the suggestion of the Committee, sent out 
2 questionnaire in October, 1935. Replies 
came from approximately 468 persons and 
showed that S27 faculty members were 
conducting courses in one or more of the 


three subjeets or combinations of them 
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largest 1 ber 17, was in the field education Comparative education 
f histor f education; philosophy of ables the student to see education 
education was represented by 275; and social-cultural’ process in the bri 
‘ par e education bv UO ally sense, Finally, beeause of the breadt 
note rt is e fact that these subjects its approach, the subject provides as 
were major interests in 334 instanees and guard against too ready acceptanes 
strong secondar nterests in 482 in everything that is offered as an int 
stances All the replies to the question tion in education. Courses in com 
naire have not been tabulated, but enough tive education should be offered as 
s been done with them to indicate that tives at both the undergraduate 
the go f leve and university staff graduate levels of education and s 
rhe terested in these phases I be imtimately related to eourses in 
education is rlv large and keenly alive history and philosophy of edueation ; 
t ts tunities and responsibilities. ciproeal relations should be maint 
From the questionnaires, the Office of Ed hetween all these three fields Tx 
: = ling list of persons to this, the contributions of comp 
‘ | its tions relating to con education should be sed in other 
tive « eation l be sent cialized courses,’’ 
e Advisory Committee met on May 1 At the time of this writing in Oct : 
! 2, 1936, a sex 1 conference held 1936, the Committee has taken no as 
gain in Washington Not all of those looking toward special activities f 
wl ‘ t the first meeting could again aendemic vear, 1956-37 Undoubted 
be present New members were John E will in some mensure continue the 
Bentley Ame ean Universit, Newton Oo bringing int clos reintions ps 
hd s, Universit f Chieago; Charles man pr fessional workers in the 
| Lor Yale Universit Stuart G of comparative education, history of 
Noble, Tulat University; and Robert cation, and the philosophy of edueat 
| i ard University \ somewhat This statement was prepared by J 
detailed aecount of this meeting is to be Abel of the U. S. Office of Edueatio 
rm Othe f Edueat n Cire 
159 An especially important p 0 lation of Seconds Educatu 
no to the value of the study of con rhe Committee on the Orientatior 
arnt e edueation is s follows ondary Kduent n, wit! Thomas 
Goat wal which may be derived Briggs Columbia University as ¢ 
f ‘ rative eation is that it man, presented at St. Louis last Fel 
nétrihntes to he lening the professional to the Department of Seeondary 8S 
nf gra down in Principals its report on the ‘* Issue 
sul mel ilism ned ites Secondary kx entior rhis was 
| ' ats +) es and practices lished as Bulletin No. 590 by the 
hetter understandin nd a sharper reali partment 
ation of the meaning of American edu The Committee will present in F< 
tion and practices The seeond im iry, 1937, at the New Orleans meetir 
nortant contribution from this field is the second report, on the ‘* Funetions of > 
' lo] t ning whiel comes ndar Edueation.’’ The ten funet 
f the S18 the faetors and were discussed at length and approve 
forees that enter into the etermination the Committes n ifS sessions exter 
the character of a national system of over three vears and each one was 
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individual member for de 


is expects d that eonsidera 


the profession of the ten desig 
dt etions will give more definite 
alls 1 to the work of secondary schools 
n it will lead to the preparation of 
n! statements by representatives of 
ny ntary schools and of the liberal arts 
The Committee believes that 
e stutements will lead to material im 
S in the articulation of the tra 
nits of organization. The re 
n, n the Functions of Secondary Edu 
iti | be published in January, 1937, 
m Department as Bulletin No. 64 

t on the Sociel Studies.—The re 
the Commission on the Social 

; n the Schools which is still in 
ss of publication has continued 

e animated discussion both 

L general public and in educa 

Ds s sions of it before a Com 
| the House of Representatives, 
s on the Floor of the House, and 


Harold Laski 


svndieated articles 


f the Report bv 


ds by 


| the diseussions to all parts 

ntry In educational cireles the 

ssions have tended to beeome more 

Ss ting and less emotional than 
S the ense when the volume of Conel 


Recommendations appeared. 


the recent appearance of the vol 


3 Benle’ and Marshall 


and Gos 


es lication of the report is nearing its 
wo more volumes remain 

Bagle nd others on the 

s already in press, while that by 

t 1 is, accordi to latest ad 


When 


sent to press, 


I 1K { im Teachers 
t XII: Report of the Comn 
‘ Ne York: Seribners, 193¢ 
La ( and Goet Rachel Ma 
. wort of the Commission on 


1936 


ribners 
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these two volumes appear, the for nmi “ar 


rav of the material involved in the report 


will be available for ut neral examination 


The ecrities will then be 


pos 


tion to cheek their own yu vninst 


those of the Commission to determine on 


what points they would with the 


majority and on what points differ. 


The final array of sixteen volumes o 
the report is really needed to convey ad 
quately somet] Ing of the breadth and 


complexity of the problem by which the 
Commission was faced. It sl ld also 
make clear someth ng of the difficulties 
which the members of the Commission 
faced in ar ng at a common nelusion 


The manv aspects of the problem. all o 


which have an essent 1 be ny | its 
solution, have tended to become matters 
of separate study and treatmen Phe 
public interest, school administrative 


poliev, and technical educational researc! 


as vell as the more obvious matters ot 


urrhk im and method, are almost tith 
for separate fields of schol rship The 
devotees of each have become so engrossed 


in the volume of their own research, lit 


erature, and discussion as t 


time to consider anv of the thers Yet 
all ire vital te the | bler f the social 
studies in the schools Thanks to the aid 


of the Carnegie rporation, sel lars of 
distinetior I enel or these fields wer 
brought together to concentrate their at 
tention upon this « mon probler n 
a period of five years 

It was no easv matter for the members 
of the Commission to discove that ‘ 
problem was not pe liar ft single 
group, that in fact « h or ve 
important eontribut ns t Ke 
satisfactory solution of it. That stage in 
its development was follow bv tl ) 
less difficult one of ass lating the ! 
tributions which the others had to make. 
In viev f their own experience in the 


| 
| 
| 
é N consideration of the problem, the mem 
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bers of the Commission can only be sym 
pathetie with the wide range of opinions 
which their report has thus far aroused, 
not only in the publie press, but even in 
educational discussion. Their own vol 
ume of Conclusions was intended as in the 
nature of editorial comment to summarize 
or balance the more individual judgments 
which the separate studies in the report 
represent. The full significance of that 
volume will be more fully appreciated 
when the reader has gone through the 
other volumes. It is to be expected, per 

haps, that the readers will vary in thei: 
appreciation, as indeed in their reading, 
of all the volumes of the report. It is 


hoped, however, that all who undertake 


to criticize the report as a whole will have 
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made the effort to examine it with s e 
cure, Such a procedure might le: 
some interesting surprises. It might, fo 
example, reveal to Mark Sullivan wh 
members of the Commission, a5 CONnSeC! 
tive in their economic and political views 
as himself, and as truly concerned about 
the preservation of the national ideals, 
signed the final report. Perhaps he to 
when confronted by the total scene of 


the nineteen thirties which they faced, 


will agree that the prescription req 
au very different formula from that w 
would have sufficed at the turn of the 
century. 

This information was provided by A. | 
Krey, Univers tv of Minnesota, Chairmaz 


of the Commission. 
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